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Online marketplaces have risks for suppliers, price 
erosion and lower profits among them. Page 6 
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and tries his hand at policy-making. Page 76 
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HAT’S 


S THE TOP PRIORITY of technology managers in corpo- 


rate America? Data management, according to an exclusive 


Computerworld survey on IT spending plans. 

Cynthia Morgan reports that I 

database applications that can scale up dra- 
matically and connect to e-commerce sites, as well as storage- 
area networks to handle growing volumes of data. Other high priorities include 
replacing older desktop PCs, providing high-speed Internet access to tele- 


commuters and implementing security. 


WEB-BASED SUPPLY CHAINS DRAGGING 


BY CRAIG STEDMAN 
LAS VEGAS 


Since December, Ace Hard- 


ware Corp. has launched sup- | 


ply-chain collaboration proj- 
ects with four manufacturers, 


in an effort to cut costs and im- | 


| prove its ability to fill product 
Early adepeers proceed with | 
caution, cite prerequisites | 


orders from retail stores that 
use the Ace name. 

Four 
are expected to join by May. 
But the Oak Brook, IIl.-based 
retailer is keeping the collabo- 


more 


ration project small for now 


because of concerns about 
opening its mainframe-based 
Supply 
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Story begins on page 82. 


JUST THE FACTS 


Supply-Chain 
Collaboration 


What it involves: Groups of retailers, 
manufa 5 and suppliers using the 
Internet to exchange business data and 
to jointly develop demand forecasts, 

S and inventory 


fits: Higher sales 

d production costs 
shorter product development and manu- 
facturing d ability for 
manutactt 

for different buyers 


Potential bene 


Challenges for users: Establishing 
enough trust to share sensitive business 
information among companies; defining 
common ways of doing business 
upgrading internal business applications 
to support Web-based collaboration 


SPENDING. 
SURVEY 


User companies worry that investments 
in LAN infrastructure are now at risk 


| BY JAMES COPE 
| 3Com Corp. stunned network 


users and analysts alike last 


| week with the breadth of a 
| restructuring that 


DATA IS KING 


will phase 
out its entire big-enterprise 
switching business by the end 
of June. 

The Santa Clara, Calif., com- 
pany announced that it will 
discontinue its CoreBuilder 
LAN switches and all big-iron 
networking gear, including its 
PathBuilder and NetBuilder 
products. 3Com said it will in- 
stead focus on 


more growth- 


‘oun 
‘LINUX INITIATIVES 


But some fear that rdiewetiaa 
may squeeze other projects 
BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 
IBM has revealed further steps 
in its commitment to Linux, 
parts of which may make AIX 
users a little uneasy. 
Last week, the company an- 
nounced that it’s delivering a 
256-node Linux cluster to the 


oriented lines of business. 

users said they 
felt abandoned, and several ex- 
disbelief that 
upgrades will be coming from 
1 vendor they said they had 


Large-scale 


pressed future 


never heard of. 

“This was a big blow to us,” 
said Brian Wilson, a network 
engineer at Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s Fisher College 
built 
network using 3Com’s 
Builder LAN switches 

“We invested all of this mon- 

3Com, page 105 


of Busi- 


ness, which a showcase 


Core- 


= Competition with Linux takes 
its toll on SCO. Page 32 


= Despite Caldera’s strong de- 
but, Linux IPOs no sure thing. 
Page 32 


University of New Mexico in 
Albuquerque. While 
sing the deal with Computer- 
world, Dave Turek, IBM’s vice 
president of deep computing, 
said it would be the precursor 


discus- 


to a packaged Linux cluster for 
IBM/Linux, page 16 


NET TAX DEBATE STILL UNRESOLVED 


Congressional commission 
fails to reach agreement 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


IALLAS 


The failure of 
appointed by Congress to 
reach an agreement on Inter- 


a commission 


net taxation last week didn’t 
upset Joe Dittmar’s world of 
tax applications. 

Dittmar is the e-commerce 
applications manager at cloth- 
ing retailer Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co. in Reynoldsburg, 
Ohio, and stores like his were 

Internet Tax, page 16 
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BIOMETRIC SECURITY 


You may lose your password, but you'll always have 
your finger. In Exec Tech, we find that biometric 
security gear, which uses fingerprints or other 
physical characteristics, is increasingly 

affordable, reliable and easy to use. Page 78 


THE REAL 
BOTTOM LINE 


There’s more to a company’s worth than its balance 
sheets show. Skandia’s Scott Hawkins uses IT to caicu- 
late the financial services and insurance company’s intel- 


lectual capital. Page 58 
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4 WIRELESS HYPE gets de- 
bunked by a study that finds 
users won't pay premium 
prices once the novelty is over. 


SUPPLIERS FEEL the 


pinch from smaller profits, 
greater competition in 
online marketplaces. 


MICROSOFT announces new 


Web-based code service. 


USERS OUTSOURCE to tap 


skills more than to save money, 
study says. 


HANDHELDS POSE risk 


that corporate information 
could fall into the wrong 
hands, warn analysts. 


THE WEB SETS sail as 


cruise lines rush to create 
on-board Internet cafés. 


E-COMMERCE SUFFERS 


as corporate giants hesitate to 
go online and customers re- 
main unhappy with service. 


AIRLINES STRUGGLE to 
make peace with passengers 
after technical problems 

plague Northwest and TWA. 


CYBERATTACKS COST 


companies more than twice as 
much last year as in previous 
years, warns FBI. 
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PEAPOD SCRAMBLES to 


stay afloat after funding deals 
fall through. 


NYSE BREAKS from 


tradition to keep an edge over 
all-electronic stock markets. 


COMPANIES CAN handle 
CRM software, technically 
speaking, but making it work 
on the business side is tough. 


72 


WORKSTYLES 
WOMEN ARE missing out on 
time with their families be- 
cause of odd hours at work. 
QUICKSTUDY 
AFTER-HOURS MARKETS 
grow in popularity as demand 
increases for around-the-clock 
trading. 


LEADERS POSSESS innate 


skills. Find out how to spot 
potential project managers 
among your staff. 


IT PROJECTS ARE animals 


unto themselves, but Internet 
projects are something very 
different. 


LO FREE. 


PATRICIA KEEFE says 
electronic privacy is worth 
fighting for, despite the conve- 
nience of technological 


advances. 


DON TAPSCOTT writes that 


the Internet is suited to be- 
come a vast marketplace for 
independent contractors. 


38 


Ma A ek 


C2 REARS S 


TECHNOLOGY 


JAVA IS PROVING to be the 
key for some companies to 
unlocking mainframe data and 
making it available on the Net. 
Q&A 

JOHN KRONICK, informa- 
tion technologist at Purdue 
Pharma, outlines his plan for 
his company’s migration to 
Windows 2000 early next year. 


FRENCH SMART CARD 


users are in an uproar after 
learning that a known algo- 
rithm could be used to create 
forged cards. 


OUR NEWBIE security man- 
ager makes valuable friends at 
his Internet service provider, 
dips his toe into the perilous 
waters of policy-making and 
scores points by solving an 
easy security problem. 


QUICK STUDY 
AUTHENTICATION: How 
your computer system, net- 
work or other protected re- 
source knows you are who you 
Say you are. 


Pa 


DAVID MOSCHELLA says 


the content-tagging language 
XML can go only as far as cor- 
porate IT organizations take it. 
— and that’s where problems 
could begin. 

GEOFFREY JAMES writes 
that today’s staffing challenges 
call for a new kind of IT 
manager, one more attuned 

to business strategies. 


WILLIAM ULRICH says 


rid.com 


YOU DON’T 
WANT THE 
GROUP TO BE 
COMATOSE, 
AND YOU 
DON’T WANT 
THEM TO BE 
PSYCHOTIC. 


RONMENTS FOR THEIR TEAMS. 
SEE PAGE 64. 


EOS EN TORRES RR RE 


legacy systems can play 

an important role in support- 
ing today’s critical business 
initiatives 


JIM CHAMPY says COorpo- 


rate IT leaders must learn to 
be adept at catching each 
technology wave. 


FRANK HAYES wonders 
what IT can do to prevent fail- 
ures in enterprise projects — 
and he has an answer. 





7 of White es 
E-Mails Scrutinized 


The White House came under 
scrutiny by the House Government 
Reform Committee last week after a 
disclosure that lost e-mails could 
have contained evidence relating to 
the travel office, campaign finance 
and Monica Lewinsky scandals, 
according to published reports. 

A glitch in the White House’s 
e-mail server allegedly allowed in- 
coming Internet e-mail messages to 
go undetected by the record manage- 
ment system that searches text in 
response to subpoenas. Contractors 
hired by the White House to imple- 
ment the server attributed the glitch 
to case-sensitive search limitations in 
the record management system. 


ev mercer re: 


Baan Loses 
Another Director 


Baan Co. last week said another 
member of its supervisory board 
has resigned, making him the third 
board member this month to give up 
a seat. Henk van den Breemen, a 
former general and chief of staff in 
the Dutch Armed Forces, resigned 
because of health reasons, Baan 
said. He had been a member of the 
supervisory board - the European 
equivalent of a U.S.-style board of 
directors - for 12 months. 

The latest resignation comes 
three weeks after two U.S.-based 
members stepped down after nine 
months on the board of the Putten, 
Netherlands-based company. 


EMachines 
Goes Public | 


Low-price desktop PC vendor | 
eMachines Inc. went public last 
week, trading on the Nasdaq ex- 
change under the symbol EEEE. After 
getting off to a slow start Friday, mid- 
day trading volume in eMachines 
surged to 11 million shares, with the 
share price hovering just below the 
$9 offering price. The company’s ini- 
tial public offering is for 20 million 
shares of common stock. 

Irvine, Calif.-based eMachines 
is a joint venture between South 
Korean PC maker TriGem Computer 
Inc. and display maker Korean Data 
Systems Co. EMachines has offered 
computers, without monitors, for as 
low as $399. 


NEWS. 
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i Cost, Kludginess of Wireless 


Web Impeding Adoption 


Analysts say consumers doubt advantages | 


BY BOB BREWIN 
NYONE planning | 
to make a fortune | 
in mobile e-com- 
merce the 
new-millennium 

version of last year’s dot-com 

frenzy — needs to think again, 
according to a hype-busting 


report from Ovum Inc., a con- 
sulting firm based in Wake- 
field, Mass. 

The report discounted con- 
sumers’ enthusiasm about re- 
lentless announcements of 
new mobile wireless services 
and warned wireless wanna- | 
bes to focus on business users 
and “genuinely unique” con- 
sumer services. 

Dennis Brown, co-author of 
the Ovum even 
business pay a 
premium for existing [wire- 


report, said 


users “won't 
less] services, which are easier 
and cheaper to access using 
their PG.” 
stressed that “if suppliers are | 
to survive and prosper in the | 
long term, their early offerings 

will have to be very targeted 


phone or Brown 


and very compelling.” 


Broad Points Ring True 


Other analysts, along with 


wireless Web carriers and 
application service providers, 
agreed with some of the broad 
points in the Ovum report. 


Referring to wireless bank- | 


Wireless Debunked 


Ovum wireless Web report 
highlights: 
= Businesses won't pay premi- 


um rates for services that don’t 
provide added value 


= Industry needs standards in 
areas such as security and 
technology 


= “Killer apps” must play to 
strengths of mobile environ- 

ment: convenience, location 

and personalization 

= End-user spending on wire- 

less services is expected to hit 
$200B in 2005 


cao ane mean cmommengmamantnanes | 


ing, Iain Gillott, an analyst at 
International Data Corp. 
Austin, Texas, said, “Few peo- 
ple want to transfer funds over 
Sprint PCS today” because of 


in 


concerns about security and 
the ease-of-use limitations of 
existing wireless devices. 
Gillott said the industry 
needs to back up and figure out 
how to best serve both busi- 
nesses and consumers with 
simpler applications. 
In banking, he 


said, this 


| could mean “a notification ser- 


vice that my checking account 
balance had dropped to $100. 
Then I could go to the ATM 


| and transfer money from my 


savings account.” 
Jim Ryan, director of applica- 
tions and content at Sprint PCS 


Web Content 


Technology speeds 


| page download time 


at browser level 


| BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 


Group in Kansas City, Mo., 


agreed that “there’s a lot of hype | 


in this space.” But, he added, “at 


| Sprint, we don’t announce any- 


thing until it is real.” 
According to Ryan, Sprint 


PCS has already signed up sev- | 
| since delivery services need, 


eral corporate clients, includ- 
ing a “substantial” number of 


| users who have hooked their 
| office system into the compa- 


| declined to identify any 


ny’s wireless Web service. He 
of 


those users, however. 


| Consumers, Businesses Learn 


Mike Mills, vice president 
for business development at 


Aether Systems Inc. in Owings | 


Mills, Md., also backed the 


Ovum report. Aether Systems, | 
a provider of wireless applica- | 
tion services, has developed | 


several business-to-business 
applications. 
“That report made a lot of 


| essential to e-commerce 





valuable points,” Mills said. 
“The challenge for business 
users is to learn about the real- 
ities and sift out the hype.” 
Transportation logistics — 
is 
one area ripe for exploitation, 


rather than want, the wireless 


| access to data that Aether is 


pursuing, Mills said. 

Management of salespeople 
— typically mobile workers — 
is another area that Aether in- 
tends to address as an applica- 
tion service provider, accord- 
ing to Mills. 

As for the hype, Mills, a for- 
mer reporter for The Washing- 
ton Post, where he covered the 
telecommunications industry 
before joining Aether last year, 
just laughed. “Of course there’s 
hype,” he said. “There’s hype 
about anything connected to 
the Internet.” D 


istribution Gets New Options 


times at graphics-intensive 


sites, said Cheryl Austin, CEO | 
| that help companies deliver 


of beta-tester Intermallamerica.- 
com, a Houston-based Web ser- 
that 


vice hosts e-commerce- 


| business 


| enabled shop fronts for midsize | 
| and small businesses. 


Companies looking for ways to | 


speed up content distribution 
and delivery over the Web got 
more options last week. 
Start-up Fireclick Inc. in Los 
Altos, Calif., last week launched 


“It is unique in that it antici- 
pates pages that an end con- 
sumer is likely to request and 
preloads it to the browser so 


that it is ready and waiting | 


| when the user requests it,” she 


a service that uses a predictive | 
| growing list of vendors offer- 


caching technology to reduce 
the time it takes to download a 
Web page. 
Fireclick’s 
Blueflame, uses real-time click- 
stream data (a client’s usage 
patterns) and probability analy- 


software, called 


added. 
Fireclick is the latest 
ing similar, though not always 
identical, content distribution 
services. Among the 
high-profile companies are 
Akamai Technologies Inc. in 


| Cambridge, Mass., and Digital 


sis to predict which elements of | 
a page — such as a logo or a | 


graphic — are most likely to be 
next requested by the user. It 
downloads these elements to 
the user’s browser cache, one 


step ahead of the next mouse | 


click, thereby speeding 

delivery at the browser level. 
Services like these are cru- 

cial for improving download 


age | 


Island Inc. in San Francisco, 
both of which boast a large ros- 
ter of big-name clients. 
Another relatively new en- 
trant is Boston-based Adero 
Inc., which last week pur- 


| chased Dedham, Mass.-based 


Starburst Software for 
undisclosed amount. 
Starburst, whose customers 


include General Motors Corp., 


an 


in a | 


more | 





| supplier 


Wal-Mart Stores Inc. and 
Kmart Corp., provides services 


content such as video, audio, 
reports, databases, 
graphics and software to dis- 
tributed devices such as Inter- 
net Web servers, kiosks, auto- 


mated teller machines and 


| television set-top boxes. 


Starburst’s services will 
complement Adero’s Global- 
Wise service, which speeds 
performance by caching static, 
dynamic and streaming Web 
media closer to the end user. 


Quicker Access Overseas 

“The service allowed for a 
painless mirroring of our sites 
overseas, so that international 
customers have quicker ac- 
cess,” said Joe Dunnigan, presi- 
dent of BigDeal.com, an online 
of winter sports 
equipment in Phoenix. 

Approximately 15% of visi- 
tors to the BigDeal site are 
overseas customers. Since try- 
ing Adero’s service, response 
time to such users has im- 
proved significantly, Dunnigan 
claimed. D 
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It’s ‘Supplier Beware’ Online 


They earn less profit, face more competition in digital exchanges 


BY JULIA KING 
AND JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 


UYER BEWARE 
66 is the saying, 
but _increas- 
ingly, it’s the 
suppliers who 


must watch their bottom lines 
while doing business at online 
marketplaces. 

Consider Molecular Probes 
Inc., which sells specialty 
chemicals both directly to re- 
search scientists and online via 
www.Chemdex.com and www. 
SciQuest.com. Off-line sales net 
a profit of between 10% and 
15% for the Eugene, Ore., sup- 
plier. Most 
contrast, bring in just 5% be- 
6 cut to the 


online sales, by 


cause there’s a 5% 
online marketplaces. 

“There’s definitely not as 
much benefit online from the 
supplier’s side as from the buy- 
The No 


convenience 


] reason we 


to 


er’s side. 
do it is as a 
customers” who want one-stop 
online shopping, said Molecu 
lar Probes product manager 
Ian Johnson. 

The “suppliers are getting 


squeezed,” said Steven Kafka, 
an analyst at Forrester Research 
Inc. in Cambridge, Mass. 

Price erosion, triggered by 
the effortlessness of compari- 
son shopping online, and the 
challenge of finding 
a way to differentiate 


their products and 


services from thou- 
of competi- 
tors’ listings on the 


sands 


eX 


same exchanges are 
dilemmas 


ks a 


big 


also ; 
for suppliers. 

It’s also not at all 
clear that a signifi- 
cant number of suppliers’ cus- 
tomers are ready or willing to 
do business online. Firms cur- 
rently doing business online 
report that this form of com- 
merce provides less than 5% of 
their revenue, according to a 
recent by Pricewater- 
houseCoopers. The users also 


study 


list the low use of e-commerce 
by customers as one of the 
major barriers to electronic 
business. 

“Some of our customers now 


don’t even want to use the tele- 


New Tools May Make E-Life Easier 


New tools designed to help sup- 
pliers operate more efficiently at 
online exchanges are beginning to 
trickle into the market. 

Maxager Technology Inc. in 
San Rafael, Calif., has announced 
software that enables suppliers to 
calculate their costs and profit in 
real time while simultaneously bid- 
ding at online exchanges. The 
software identifies which con- 
tracts are potentially the most 
profitable and flags the lowest 
price a supplier can bid and still 
earn a profit on net assets based 
on real production costs 

Users of the software, which 
takes four weeks to install and is 
priced at 1% of a plant's revenue 
over three years, include Schaum- 
burg, Ill.-based Motorola Inc 
Chicago-based Nippon Stee! 
U.S.A. Inc. and Toledo, Ohio- 
based Dana Corp 

Also on the sales side, New 
York-based InterWorld Corp. is 
taking aim at the differentiation 
issue with software that enables 
suppliers to automatically upload 
their entire catalogs - including 


specific branding and promo- 
tional data - to several different 
exchanges, such as Walnut Creek, 
Calif.-based Commerce One Inc.'s 
MarketSite 

Delray Beach, Fla.-based Wiz- 
net Inc.’s business-to-business 
site puts suppliers’ full catalogs 
online, enabling buyers to search 
millions of products, ranging from 
adhesives to telecommunications 
systems, by dozens of parameters 
other than price 

David Yockelsen, an analyst at 
Meta Group Inc. in Stamford, 
Conn., said suppliers can expect 
more such products in the coming 
months. “We'll start to see tools 
made available to suppliers so 
they can get real-time analytics 
about what's happening in a Net 
market and how that relates to 
what's going on with their own 
production,” Yockelsen said 

Without them, companies 
whose products are compared 
online by price alone “are going to 
lose more and more margin,” he 
said. “Suppliers will wise up about 
that.” - Julia King | 


eae aad i 


HANNAH: Customers 
want doughnuts 


phone or fax machines. They 
want a salesperson standing in 
front of their desk every Mon- 
day morning with a box of 
doughnuts,” said David Han- 
nah, president and CEO of Re 
liance Steel & Alu- 
minum Co., a $1.5 bil- 
lion Angeles- 
based supplier of 
metal products. Yet 
Reliance 
products online at 
www.Materialnet. 
com, which Hannah 
describes as “anoth- 
er tool and an exten- 
sion of our sales force.” 


Los 


sells its 


There’s also the expensive 
and highly complex task of in- 
tegrating suppliers’ enterprise 
systems with those of the mul- 
tiple exchanges cropping up in 
virtually every industry. 

In the past six months, for 
example, more than a dozen 
new exchanges have appeared 
in the oil industry. And the 
printing industry is up to more 
than 20 online marketplaces. 
Until a clear winner emerges 
in their particular industries, 
less 


suppliers or 


forced to sign on to several or 


are more 
all of them, analysts said. 

“If a company is a supplier to 
Kmart, Target and Wal-Mart, 
it’s likely [it will] need to be on 
several exchanges, and it takes 
time and to 
[electronic] catalogs to differ- 


resources post 
ent sites plus integrate back- 
end systems,” said Gene Al- 
varez, an analyst at Meta 
Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 

“The announcements make 
things sound so simple, but it’s 
not simple. There’s a lot of 
things under the covers,” Al- 
varez said. 


No Automatic Rewards 

It’s also a mistake for suppli- 
ers to assume that simply par- 
ticipating in a digital market- 
place will automatically open 
up new markets and bring new 
customers, said David Kraut- 
hamer, director of information 
technology at Advanced Fibre 


Communications Inc., a maker | 


of telecommunications equip- 
ment in Petaluma, Calif. 

For example, in the manufac- 
turing arena, the vast majority 


| of business-to-business buying | 


involves products that are cus- 
tom-engineered to rigid speci- 
fications and sourced from one 
or two prequalified suppliers, 
Krauthamer said. 


Big Suppliers Rule 

“If you are a Ford or a GM, 
you are not quickly going to 
start buying from a small com- 
pany” just because it’s listed 
in a digital marketplace, said 
Andy Chatha, president 
ARC Advisory Group Inc., a 
consultancy in Dedham, Mass. 

“Support is very, very impor- 
tant. [So] such companies are 
going to continue buying [crit- 
ical components] 
suppliers,” he said. 

Despite this, there is a cru- 
cial need to maintain a pres- 


MASTER DESIGN’S 
tae 
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RC eSs gy 
costs 


of 


from big | 
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ence in these exchanges if only 
for the wider marketing visibil- 
ity they promise, said Andy An- 
drews, an export sales manager 
at Paratherm Corp., a Con- 
shohocken, Pa.-based manu- 
facturer of specialty heat-trans- 
fer fluids. 

Andrews doesn’t see much 
value in compromising mar- 
gins — and risking commodi- 
tizing his products — by par- 
ticipating in online auctions 
just to attract new customers. 

The goal of participating in 
these exchanges is to deliver 
more information and make 
potential buyers “realize that 
these are [differentiated] engi- 
neered products” requiring 
postsales support, said An- 
drews. The only way to main- 
tain margins in these ex- 
changes is “to try to promote a 
dialogue rather than simply at- 
tract new customers,” he said. D 


Smaller Players May Benefit the Most 


For now, the biggest beneficia- 
ries on the seller side of the digital 
exchanges seem to be small and 
medium-size suppliers, 

Kevin Campbell, president ot 
Master Design and Manufacturing 
Inc., a $5 million custom metal 
fabrication company in Nobles- 
ville, Ind., has found new business 
on www.suppliermarket.com, 
which has helped keep his 
80,000-sq.-ft. plant running 
at full capacity. 

He has also nearly halved his 
sales commission costs by paying 
a 4% fee to the exchange vs. a 
7.5% commission to a traditional 
salesperson. 

“Salesmen are expensive if 





you're paying salary and ex- 
penses, especially the way hotel 
prices and gas prices are escalat- 
ing and airline tickets are going 
up,” Campbell said. 

“So the fact that | can sit at a 
computer for $19.95 [per] month 
and quote millions of dollars worth 
of work | find pretty exciting,” he 
said. “You could have a staff of 
500 salespeople, but there’s no 
way they could cover the whole 
country and Canada.” 

But bidding the right price 
online - as in the real world - “is 
still really kind of a crapshoot,” 
Campbell said. “You hope you can 
do it for what you say you can do 
it for.” - Julia King 





88% of the 
USA TODAY 


e-Consumer 50 
run Oracle. 





ORACLE 
SOFTWARE POWERS THE INTERNET ™ 





Petrochemical 

B-to-B Marketplace 

A global consortium of chemical and 
petroleum companies last week an- 
nounced plans to launch a business- 
to-business electronic marketplace 
called Envera. By the third quarter, 
trading members will be able to buy 
and sell products and will have ac- 
cess to links to global financial in- 


stitutions, shipping companies and 
other key service providers. 


Online Marketplace 
Recruits Members 


Two more European retailers have 
signed on to be equity partners in 
an online marketplace that Oracle 
Corp. is setting up with Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. and Paris-based Car- 
refour SA. The new participants are 
Metro AG, a German retailer with 
annual sales of $42 billion, and 

J Sainsbury PLC, a London-based 
company that owns Shaw's Super- 
markets Inc. in the U.S. 


eae 


More Women Are 
Logging On to the Web 


A nationwide survey found that 
women are logging on to the Web in 
growing numbers and are driving 
the growth of Internet use in the 
U.S. By the end of last year, 106 
million people - 53% percent of the 
U.S. adult population - were online, 
and 60% of those people accessed 
the Web every day, according to a 
survey by The Strategis Group in 
Washington. Internet use has grown 
by 25% since 1998. 

The number of women using the 
Web has tripled in the past two and 
a half years, and 49% of all Web 
users today are women, according 
to the survey. 


Congress Fights Spam 


A congressional subcommittee 
approved a bill that would prohibit 
spammers from sending more 
e-mail after recipients have asked 
to be removed from distribution 
lists. Among other provisions, the 
bill forbids collecting e-mail ad- 
dresses from Internet registrars, 
requires accurate return addresses 
on unsolicited commercial e-mail 
and allows users to sue spammers. 


NEWS 
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Image Server Helps Ford 
Manage Media Assets 


Converts logos, photos for the Web or print 


BY LEE COPELAND 
BASED It 
Systems 


rLANTA 
erated 
Inc. will announce 
this week that its 
new graphics im- 
age server is in use at Ford Mo- 
tor Co. in Dearborn, Mich. 
Available next month, Iterat- 
ed System’s MediaBin 1.0 im- 
age server stores and retrieves 
digital images, and converts 
the images into different for- 
mats and resolutions for use on 
the Web or in print. MediaBin 
supports a variety of image for- 
mats, including Tag Image File 
Format, graphics interchange 
format, JPEG and Adobe Pho- 
toshop files. It requires Mi- 
crosoft Corp.'s Windows NT 
Server and SQL Server. 
Iterated Systems executives 
said the image server will help 
customers with large media as- 
sets, such as Ford, speed up the 


production and distribution of 


visual images on Web sites. 
The automaker will use the 
MediaBin server to store digi- 
tal logos and photographic im- 
ages for its 13 vehicle lines. 
Ford will make this content ac- 
cessible to its marketing and 
Web depart 
ments and to its dealerships 


development 


via a corporate intranet 


One-Stop Shop 


“What we want to do is es- 
tablish a one-stop shop site for 
all brand image assets,” said 
Gloria Gomah, a senior graph- 
ics specialist at Ford. “It helps 
our people internally to 
manage their efforts more effi 
ciently and to track down 
where to get the image,” Gom- 
ah said. “Right now, it may take 
two or three calls to find art 
We're streamlining the process 
so that they can go to one site 
and get what they need.” 

Asset management software 


Ford Motor Co. 


New image server plans: 


rivals such as San Francisco- 
based Canto Software Inc. and 
Atlanta-based The Software 
Construction Co. (SCC) offer 
similar features for storing and 
resizing original content. 
Focused on the publishing 
sector, SCC’s MediaServer 
stores images as JPEG files but 
doesn’t enable automated con- 
version to other formats. 
Canto’s Cumulus’ media 
management tool only offers 
automated format conversion 
for JPEG files. Canto partners 
with Iterated Systems to pro- 
vide a the ability to convert im- 
ages to other formats. 
Iterated 


Prospective Sys- 


Microsoft Offers Free Components via Web 


Analyst: Service convenient, but finding 
right snippets of code may prove difficult 


BY LEE COPELAND 
Finding components to quickly 
build an application developed 
in Visual Basic may now be a 
bit easier with Microsoft 
Corp.’s launch last week of a 
Web-based code service. 

Microsoft’s Librarian 
Update service offers free code 
components for functions such 
as launching routines to open 
Windows applications from 
different interfaces. 

The service, available via the 
Web 
com and updated monthly, is 


Code 


at www.msdn.microsoft. 


for use in the development of 


Microsoft Office and Visual 
Basic applications. 

The service lets developers 
search for and download pre- 
written code samples from Mi- 
crosoft applications, such as 
Excel and Word, and from ap- 


| Opers 


plications from Microsoft's in- 
dependent software vendors. 
Analyst Mark Driver at Gart- 
ner Group Inc. in Stamford, 
Conn., 
offering is on par with the de- 


said Microsoft’s code 
veloper portals of rivals IBM 
and Sun Microsystems Inc. 

“A lot of developers learn by 
studying 
Driver. “What works best is to 


source code,” said 
incorporate discrete code ele- 
large theme, 
which is much better than giv- 
ing the entire application. Why 
throw a Bible at them when 
they only need a verse?” 
Analyst Rob Enderle at Giga 
Information Group Inc. in 
Cambridge, Mass., said devel- 
down- 
loading tools from the Web 
could find the component of- 
fering convenient, but added 


ments into a 


accustomed to 


that finding the right code 
snippet on the fly presents a 
challenge. 

“The difficulty with small, 
discrete components is know- 
ing when you need one and 
how to get to the one you need. 
You can’t spend the first two 
hours of the day looking for 
things that may or may not be 
there,” said Enderle. 

Enderle suggested that Mi- 
crosoft look to add other ser- 
vices targeted more specifical- 
ly to users’ needs. Microsoft 
estimates that its application 
development tools have more 
than 2.6 million users. 


Code Libraries 


Developer portals: 
rrr 


| dinator at 


tems customer Terri Hanson, 
staff manager of photography 
at a major U.S. airline, said Me- 
diaBin is distinctive because it 
converts images to different 
formats and sizes on the fly. 


Multiple Uses 

For example, with MediaBin 
it’s possible to store an image 
in one format in a database 
then later render it as a lower- 
resolution thumbnail for a Web 
site or as higher-resolution 
photograph for a print catalog. 

Companies with extensive 
media assets need format-neu- 
tral ways to manage images, 
said Tony Henning, an analyst 
at Future Image Inc., a digital 
imaging market research firm 
in San Mateo, Calif. 

“Images are not just created 
for the Web. If a photo is of 
high quality for a print catalog, 
MediaBin can format it and 
make it appropriate for pub- 
lishing on the Web by serving 
it up in a different way,” Hen- 
ning said. D 


Visual Basic developer Rod- 
ney Bergren, technology coor- 
Des Moines Area 
Community College in Anke- 
ny, Iowa, has downloaded code 
components from the Web to 
build applications but said he 
doesn’t anticipate using the 
new service. 

“We write a lot of in-house 
applications, and we usually 
have to pay to download [the 
code], so we don’t do it,” said 
Bergren. “It may be a way to 
get around delays in gaining 
access to Visual Studio. 

It’s frustrating to wait a 
while longer to get a hold of 
the technology that I want to 
play with tomorrow,” Bergren 
added. D 


RESOURCES 3 i 
j 


www.developer.com Visual Basic, Java, C/C++, Palm OS 


www.freshmeat.net 


www.flashline.com 


Unix, Linux, VB software, games 


Java and COM components 
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Electronic Banks With Targeted Marketing Tops in Survey 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 
Comerica Inc. in Detroit and 
American Express Co. in New 
York scored highest in a survey 
rating 41 online banking sites 
on their levels of interactivity. 
The study, conducted by At 
lanta-based Speer & Associ- 
ates Inc., also found that banks 
with both a virtual and physi- 


cal presence do a better job of 


serving their customers on the 
Internet than those that are on- 
line only. 

Unlike most institutions, Co- 
merica and American Express 
are conducting targeted online 
marketing with their custo- 
mers. Meanwhile, the majority 
of the other institutions in the 
survey have Web sites with 
lower functionality that merely 
allow users to make inquiries 
and transactions. 

But even Comerica and Am- 
erican Express fell short of the 
standards set by other indus- 
tries, which integrate external 
marketing data with internal 
customer database knowledge 
and Web site usage informa- 
tion, according to study author 


George Albright, chairman of 


Speer & Associates 

“Without better use of the 
interactive marketing capabili- 
ties enabled by the Internet, 
financial institutions are miss- 
ing the principal opportunity 
presented by the Web,” said Al- 
bright, in a statement. “As this 
occurs, sales opportunities will 
be squandered. But more im- 
portantly, customer relation- 
ships will be lost to more 
aggressive firms with highly 
developed Internet marketing 
capabilities.” 

He added that leading Inter- 
net firms in other industries 
improve their Web sites as of- 
ten as once a month. 

“The financial services in- 
dustry cannot keep pace with 
customer expectations or ex- 
ploit marketing opportunities 
on the Web by maintaining 
traditional development time- 
tables and marketing infor- 
mation system priorities,” Al- 
bright said. “Transactional ser- 
vices are not the endgame.” 


Playing Catch-up 

Banking has been slower to 
move online than other indus- 
tries and slower than other 
types of financial institutions, 
said Mark Macklin, an analyst 
at Cambridge, Mass.-based 
Forrester Research Inc. 


“They have the old way of 
he said. “ 
remains the 
You still have people 


banking,” 
internally 
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American Expre 
self 
frequently 
Francisco-based brokerage firm Desiree Fish, a 
Charles Schwab & Co. updates 
its Web site 
quarter. 


decisions who may get the Net, 
but they don’t necessarily know 
how to implement the Net.” 


The culture 
noted, “We're c¢ 
proving it.” D 


same. at least once 


making 


per 
In comparison, he said, San 
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Survey: Skills Shortage Spurs Outsourcing 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
Companies that look to out 
source may be more interested 
skills 


in procuring the right 


than cutting costs, according to 
the results of anew survey 
U.K. firm Xephon PLC found 


that 43 out of 90 companies 


Terk . 


MOUS, 


business processes, we'll elevate your business performance and put you in sync 


your employees, customers, suppliers, and 


with at least 7.000 employees 
decided to outsource because 
didn’t 
right skills in-house or 


they either have the 


they 


wanted internal staff to work 
on more strategic projects. 
That was certainly the case 
for the firm that manages Com- 
fort and Quality Inns in 27 
states. Chuck Warczak, a vice 
president at Sunburst Hospital 


Active Software can help you become an eBusiness fast. By automating and accelerating your 


B2B trading partners. And keep you there... 


in real time—with 


no matter how 


fast it all changes. Active Software has helped more than 200 of the world's leading organizations 
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Ser 


etched 
fs 
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ity Corp. in Silver Spring, Md., 
said the main advantage of se- 
lecting USinternetworking Inc. 
to host and manage PeopleSoft 
financials was to have a team of 
dedicated PeopleSoft experts at 
his disposal. 

Prior experience with a Peo 
pleSoft implementation — 
which took than 
years and cost almost double 


more two 
the original estimates — at 
Choice Hotels, his former par- 
Warczak 
less than optimistic about Sun- 
burst’s ability to hire the right 
people for the job. After Choice 
Hotels went live with People- 
Soft, a competitor lured away 
the firm’s in-house experts. 

“Beyond implementation, I 
don’t think we can provide the 
kind of challenging environ- 
ment” to retain PeopleSoft spe- 
cialists, said Warczak. 

In fact, some companies find 


ent company, made 


that outsourcing can help re- 
tain existing employees. Many 
companies select an applica- 
tion service provider to handle 
more mundane tasks so their 
internal information technol- 
ogy staff handle 
complex projects, said Mered- 
ith Whalen, an analyst at Fram- 


can more 


ingham, Mass.-based Interna- 
tional Data Corp. 

“You have to provide intan- 
gibles like cutting-edge proj- 
ects [to] retain IT personnel,” 
said Whalen. 

In spite of having a dedicat- 
ed in-house IT staff, even large 
companies are chasing certain 
sought-after skills, such as ex- 
with 
projects, said Xephon research 
director Mark Lillycrop. 

He said the types of e-com 


perience e-commerce 


merce experience companies 
cherish most include Web de- 
velopment, Java programming 
and understanding how to 
connect the Web to back-end 
legacy systems. “There’s a huge 
demand for those type of skills 
[that have] grown up separate 
from the internal data center 
world,” Lillycrop said. 
Selecting an application ser- 
vice provider has some finan- 
cial benefits as well. Though a 
firm might spend $1 million in 
monthly fees over a three-year 
period to rent software, the 
money is spent over time rather 
than doled out in a lump sum to 
buy equipment, said Whalen. D 


MOREONLINE 


For more resources related to outsourcing 
such as articles, publications and books, 
visit our Web site 
www.computerworld.com/more 
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Compaq Starts $1B Fund 


Will invest in, loan money to service 
providers as outsourcing interest grows 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
HE GROWING COI 
porate interest in 
applica 


infra 


renting 
tions and 
structure services 
over the Internet is driving the 
rela 


development of closer 


tionships between hardware 
vendors and service providers. 
Last 


puter Corp 


week, Compaq Com 
became the latest 


vendor to announce a wide 


range financial program tar 


geted at companies that sell 


rented applications, systems 


services, hard 


network 


management 
ware and 
bandwidth over the Internet. 
Under the program, Compaq 
will than 


$1 billion to service 


storage 


more 
the 

provider market this year. Of 
that amount, $600 million will 
and 


commit 


be loaned to start-ups 


established companies for 
equipment, storage, software 
and related purchases. About 
$400 million is 


marked for equity investments 


being ear 


and partnerships with service 


providers. 


CompUSA Shuts Cozone.com 


Moves e-commerce 
to eponymous site 


BY DEWAYNE LEHMAN 
CompUSA inc.’s decision last 
week to abandon its e-com- 
merce-specific Web site sup 
ports the argument that busi 
need to their 


brick-and-mortar 


nesses merge 


online and 
entities, analysts said. 

The Dallas-based computer 
retailer closed the Cozone.com 
site it established in October 
the 
operations to its primary Web 


and moved online sales 
site at www.compusa.com. 
The said 


change was part of its 


the 
new 


company 
e-commerce strategy to inte 
grate online and in-store sales 
ind services. However, a com 
pany spokeswoman acknowl 
that CompUSA 
down Cozone.com because the 


had 
poor sales during the holiday 


edged shut 


separate e-commerce site 


shopping season and never 
caught on with consumers. 

“We just felt it was better 
to build on [CompUSA’s brand 
name] instead of trying to de 
velop a separate site,” said 
spokeswoman Suzanne Shelton. 

The move came as no sur 
prise to some observers famil 
iar with online sales 

“I was a little surprised they 
said 


even launched Cozone,” 


Julian Chu, a retail consultant 
at Mainspring Communica- 
tions Inc. in Cambridge, Mass. 
“By that time, we were already 
saying you should go to a click- 
and-mortar strategy,” rather 
than spin off a separate site 
for e-commerce. 

For business-to-consumer 
“it’s starting to 
it’s 


operations, 


look like, in most cases, 


Vendor Investments 


Top platform revenue growth in the service provider market 


for quarters ending March 31: 


2888. ER oe, 


37% 
23% 


i 25% 
Linux Pees 

i 23% 

BSD Unix a 23°: 


Windows 2000 gammy 110% 


Sun Solaris ae 


Compaq’s move comes as in- 
terest in outsourcing key infor 
mation technology functions 
service 


and technologies to 


better to stick with your brand 
make the 
merce part of it,” said Keith 


name and e-com 
Waryas, an analyst at Framing 
ham, Mass.-based Internation 
al Data Corp. “You're going to 
have to integrate the online 
with the brick-and-mortar, be- 
cause the customer sees it as 
one business.” 

CompUSA also 


last week 


announced the retirement of 


CEO James Halpin. He will be 
replaced by Chief Operating 
Officer Harold Compton. D 


9% 


9% 


@ Q1'00 (ESTIMATED) 
@ Q1 ‘01 (PROJECTED) 


providers is on an upswing. 


For instance, than 
one-third of IT and develop 
ment managers at large cor- 
porations expect to rent appli- 


cations from application ser- 


more 


vice providers this year, ac 
cording to a survey conducted 
last December by Evans Mar- 
keting Services in Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 

The 


renting came from the profes- 


strongest support for 
sional services sector, which 
includes the insurance, legal 
services and real estate mar- 
kets, according to the survey. 
“The fact of the matter is 
that service providers are hot,” 
said Joyce Tompsett-Becknell, 
an analyst at Aberdeen Group 


Handhelds, Wireless LANs Raise Security Flag 


BY ANN HARRISON 
AND MATTHEW HAMBLEN 


NEW RLEAN 

Companies were warned last 
week that corporate informa- 
fall 


but 


handhelds could 
wrong 


tion on 
into the 
wireless LANs remain a bigger 


hands, 


concern. 

At a conference here on mo 
network ac 
Stamford, 


bile and remote 
cess sponsored by 
Conn.-based Gartner 
Inc., 


security 


Group 
analysts scrutinized 
issues that handheld 
users should consider. 

rhe greatest risks surround- 
ing handhelds are that they can 
be easily lost or stolen. But 
Gartner analyst Phil Redman 
said that the wireless devices’ 
best defense is that they are 
nomadic and not constantly 
the 


connected to corporate 


network. This fact makes it dif. 
ficult for interlopers working 
in the area to locate a specific 
signal and sort individual mes 
the 
spectrum band. 

Alex Robinson at Maple Val 
ley, Wash.-based Tranzoa Co., 
producer of the OnlyMe access 


sages from stream on a 


control program for Palm Inc.’s 


Palm said that en 


with a 


devices, 
data 
phrase of a half-dozen words 
makes the data 
though it’s cumbersome to in- 
put it ona handheld unit. 
Account and password man- 
agement programs, such as 
Clifton, N.J.-based Zetetic En- 
terprises’ Secure Tool for Re- 
calling Important Passwords, 
use 128-bit Triple Data Encryp- 
tion Standard to data 
such as credit-card numbers, 


crypting pass 


secure, al 


store 


or voice mail access codes. But 
Robinson noted that encryp- 
tion programs often require 
long passwords, and many 
wireless applications limit the 
amount of time a can 
spend entering this data — 


ironically, to thwart crackers 


user 


who may be fishing for pass- 


words. 


Password Difficulties 
Another drawback to 
crypted data is that users can 
lose data forever by forgetting 
a password. Encrypted pro- 


en- 


grams generally expand the 
data, he said, but the old ver 
sion of the Palm desktop trun- 
cated memos to 4KB. “En- 
crypted memos were longer 
than 4K,” said Robinson. “Now 
I have several permanently 
encrypted memos.” 
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Inc., a consultancy in Boston. 
“As infrastructure 
mands grow, they are going to 
need more servers” than are 
even some of the 


their de- 


found at 
biggest corporate customers, 
she added. 


Broader Market 


Compag is hardly alone in its 
efforts to team up with Inter- 
net companies. Rivals such as 


Sun Microsystems Inc., IBM 


| and Hewlett-Packard Co. all of- 


fer similar programs for dot- 
start-ups Internet 
hosting companies. 

But Compaq’s offering is 
broader in the sense that it 
targets not only application 
service providers and Internet 
providers but also network and 
infrastructure providers, said 
[Thomas Kucharvy, president 
of Summit Strategies Inc., a 
Boston-based consultancy. 

“Equity investments 
become absolutely de rigueur” 
for vendors selling in the ser- 
vice provider space, Kucharvy 


com and 


have 


said. 

Conversely, having an equity 
partnership with an 
lished vendor gives Internet 
companies that haven't had 
initial public offerings added 
credibility, Kucharvy noted. 

“Secondly, they want the 
vendor they are buying from to 


estab- 


have some skin in the game — 
to really have something tied 
to their ultimate gain,” Ku- 
charvy added. D 


Password Tips 


= Use both uppercase 
and lowercase letters 


= Include punctuation 


= Have third person assign 
passwords to avoid obvi- 
ous references to the user 


According to Gartner analyst 
Bob Egan, the security worry is 
higher when companies use 
wireless LANs. In theory, a 
well-equipped corporate spy 
could position himself near 
corporate headquarters and 
tap the stream of wireless data. 

While stories about research 
laboratories conducting strip 
searches for personal digital 
assistants or barring scientists 
from using such devices cir- 
the conference, 
encouraged to 
defensive 


culated at 
users were 
consider practical 
techniques. D 
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Cruise Lines Launch 
Internet-At-Sea Access 


Internet cafés boost revenue, help meet 
land-based resort competition 


BY BOB BREWIN 
HE CRUISI 
try 
mad 


indus- 
has started a |} 
scramble to | 
connect its ships 
to the Internet to | 
compete with hotels 
that already wire their land- 


resort 


based guests 
Most  U.S.-based 
which boarded 4 million pas- 


ships, 


sengers from Florida alone last 
year, are expected to provide 
satellite the 
Internet by the end of the year. 
That’s just 17 months 
Norwegian Cruise Line Ltd.’s 
(NCL) Norwegian Sky set sail 
with the first seaborne Inter 
net café last August. 


connectivity to 


since | 


The companies have discov- 
ered that 
become a competitive necessi- 
a marketing | 
battle with other cruise lines, 


Internet access has 
ty, not only in 


but also with high-end resort 
hotels, where the available ser 
vice to check e-mail is a given. 


Rippling Impact 

“The demand Web | 
access at sea shows the influ- 
Internet 
Perry Sandberg, 


for 


ence of the on our | 


lives,” said 
director of new build solutions 
at Royal Caribbean Lines Ltd. 
in Miami. Sandberg, who | 
spearheads Royal Caribbean’s 
Internet-at-sea efforts, said the 
company has Internet cafés on 
ll ships and has started deploy- 
ing the Net on five more and 
will install cafés on another 
five ships by the end of the 
year. 
Jim 
dent of information services at 
Cruise Lines in Port 


Lazazzera, vice presi- 


Premier 
Canaveral, Fla., said, “We mar- 
ket to kids. They want to use 
computers. In the kids 
research the cruises over the 
Internet.” plans to 
complete Internet café instal- 
lations on its Big Red Boat 
fleet of four ships well before 
year’s end. 

Cruise passengers “don’t 
want to be too far from what's |! 


fact, 


Premier 


going on in the world,” accord- 
ing to Armando Martinez, 
director of onboard revenue 
at Miami-based NCL, which 
plans to outfit its nine-ship 
fleet for online access before 
next year. He said the ability to 
access stock market prices via 
the Web ranked just behind 
e-mail as the most-used ser- 


| vices on NCL ships. 


| Unlimited Revenue Potential 


Martinez said Internet ac- 
cess affects revenue, with NCL 
charging up to $45 per hour. 


Glenn Farrington, CEO of 
Digital Seas International Inc. 


in New York, said the revenue 
from 
don’t 


Internet-at-sea 
with the 


streams 


access end 


connection charges. “We use | 


flat-panel monitors from Den- 
mark, and if likes 
it, they can buy it. 


someone 


unlimited.” 

Digital Seas designed and 
the Internet 
for both NCL and 
and has 
Seattle-based Holland-America 
Miami-based 
Inc. 


installed 
Premier, 
also contracts with 
Carnival 
Cruise Lines and Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.-based Renais- 


Lines, 


sance Cruises Inc. 





The | 


e-commerce possibilities are | 


cafés | 
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The cruise lines’ Internet 
links don’t incur much in addi- 
tional costs, because they al- 
ready use broadband satellite 
services to manage invento- 
ries, run credit cards and tie 
shipboard office and engineer- 
ing systems to shore-based of- 
fices, according to Brad Wig- 
gins, president of Maritime 
Telecommunications Network 
Inc. in Miami. Maritime pro- 
vides satellite services for Dig 


‘Open Market Expands 


E-Commerce Software Suite 


Integrated engine 
to help companies 


manage Web sites | 


action engines, will offer an in- | 


BY CAROL SLIWA 

Open Market Inc. today will 
announce an expanded e-com- 
merce application suite to 


beef up business managers’ | 
| control over catalog creation 


and 
them 


and _ help 


online 


management 
personalize 


marketing efforts. 
The Burlington, Mass.-based 


| software maker, one of the first 


vendors of e-commerce trans 


tegrated application suite that 
includes new releases of two 
core products: Content Server 


| 3 (formerly Internet Publish- 
ing System) and Transact 5 (for | 


processing orders). 

“The fact that the transac- 
tion and content engines are 
integrated out of the box is im- 


| INTERNET ACCESS ON CRUISE SHIPS, such as that offered in Norwe- 
gian Cruise Line’s Sky Internet Café (above), is said to have boundless 
revenue potential and e-commerce possibilities 


ital Seas and its customers. 

The Internet-at-sea battle 
won't end with just public- 
All the 
cruise lines are installing ship- | 
wide fiber-optic networks on | 
their new builds to provide | 
in-room access. But don’t ex- | 
pect any bargains, because the 
cruise lines have said they 
intend to charge the same | 


access cafés. major 





high rates for in-room access | 
as café access. D 


portant,” said Mitch Kramer, 


| an analyst at Boston-based Pa- 
| tricia Seybold Group. “It’s be- 


| e-commerce sites. It speeds | 
| 





come a requirement in serious 


implementation time.” 
Open Market’s suite will also 
feature four new product mod- 


| ules: Marketing Studio, Cata- 
Personalization | 
Centre and Syndication Centre. | 
| end at a starting price of 


log Centre, 

“It used to be enough to 
aggregate content and put it 
in a catalog and display it, 
said Randy Covill, an analyst 
at AMRResearch Inc. in 
Boston. “The bar has been 
raised now. People are looking 
for ways to display the same 
content differently to different 
audiences.” 
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The AOL of 
The Oceans? 


Glenn Farrington, CEO of pri- 
vately held Digital Wireless 
International Inc., hopes his 
company will become the “AOL 
of the oceans,” serving remote 
users not only on cruise ships, 
but also on large, overnight 
European ferries, cargo ships 
and oil rigs. 

Farrington hatched the idea 
for Sunrise, Fla.-based Digital 
Seas while working in the en- 
tertainment division at America 
Online Inc. four years ago. He 
was on a cruise, and said he 
felt frustrated that he couldn't 
check the price of the compa- 
ny's volatile stock, sensed an 
opportunity, resigned his post 
at AOL and started Digital Seas. 

Like AOL, Digital Seas uses 
a proprietary “controlled envi- 
ronment.” Borrowing a lesson 
from another Web pioneer, 
Amazon.com Inc., Digital Seas 
has filed for intellectual prop- 
erty patents for that environ- 
ment. 

Once Digital Seas lives up to 
its motto, “The earth is mostly 
water . .. somebody has to wire 
it,” Farrington said. The compa- 
ny will offer wireless access to 
passengers who want to use 
their Palm VII handhelds while 
aboard ship. 

The company’s trolling for 
customers runs deep. “We 
have received inquiries from 
the crews of tuna boats operat- 
ing off the Falkland Islands,” 
Farrington said. 

- Bob Brewin 


Covill said integrated suites 
of products can help free com- 
panies of the technology bur- 
den so they can concentrate on 
their business models. 

Open Market’s Content 
Server, which will support 
BEA Systems Inc.’s WebLogic 
and Sun/Netscape Alliance’s 
iPlanet application servers, 
will be available by month’s 


$50,000. Transact, which fea- 
tures a more flexible shopping 
cart and new and enhanced 
application programming in- 
terfaces, is also expected by 
month’s end. Pricing starts at 
$125,000. 

Additional modules will roll 
out through June. D 
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Novell Clusters 32 


Novell Inc. last week shipped an up- 
date to NetWare Cluster Services, 
adding support for NetWare 5.1 and 
for 32 nodes. The update costs 
$4,999 per node. More than 80 
vendors will demonstrate directory- 
enabled applications at Brainshare 
in Salt Lake City this week. 


Seagate Storage Boost 


Technologists at Seagate Technology 
Inc. in Scotts Valley, Calif., an- 
nounced that they now can store 45 
billion bits of data in a square inch of 
space on a storage device, the high- 
est amount so far. Seagate and IBM 
are racing to increase storage densi- 
ty, but Seagate boasted that its lat- 
est innovation doubles its previous 
density record and is the third world 
record it has hit in a year. 


Data Sticks to Tape 


Scientists from the European Media 
Laboratory (EML) in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, recently demonstrated that 
10GB of data can be stored on a roll 
of adhesive tape of Hamburg, Ger- 
many-based Beiersdorf AG's Tesa 
Multi-Film. EML worked with the In- 
stitute of Computer Science at the 
University of Mannheim in Germany. 


Twinkie Crisis Online 


Until a Teamsters strike ended last 
week, Internet auction site eBay 
Inc. had 158 entries for people of- 
fering to sell Twinkies, which 
weren't being delivered due to the 
strike. A few saw offers in the range 
of $1 or $2 per box, and one offer- 
ing received 11 bids, with the top 
price going as high as $5,150. 


Short Takes 


The WHITE HOUSE’s $50 million 
Y2k monitoring center will close for 
good March 31... . SAP AG has an- 
nounced it’s forming SAPMarkets, a 
new subsidiary dedicated to its 
mySAP.com applications. . . . 
GARTNER GROUP INC. in Stamford, 
Conn., paid $80 million to acquire 
TECHREPUBLIC INC. in Louisville, 
Ky., an online community for infor- 
mation technology professionals. 
... PITNEY BOWES INC. in Stam- 
ford, Conn., has named Gregory 
Buoncontri to its top IT position. 


Continued from page 1 


Internet Tax 


at the center of the debate over 


Internet taxation last week. 
Unlike pure dot-com compa- 
nies, Abercrombie’s 250 stores 
give the company a national 


physical presence, meaning 
the retailer must charge its on 
line customers sales taxes in 
most states. Dittmar’s job in 
cludes managing the tax soft- 
ware 

If they removed our need to 
collect taxes, that would just 
save uS money because we 
would stop renewing our [tax 
software] maintenance and li 
But it 


would 


censing agreements 


like 


have to lay someone off,” Ditt- 


wouldn't be we 
mar said. Collecting taxes isn’t 
very complex, he added 

The real problem concerns 
competition. Big retailers such 
as Wal-Mart Stores Inc. in Ben- 
tonville, Ark., urged the Advi- 
sory Commission on Electron- 
ic Commerce to adopt a pro 
posal that “leveled the playing 
field” by imposing an equal 
obligation on all Internet sell- 
ers to collect taxes. 

The commission came close 
to reaching agreements but fell 
two votes short of the required 
two-thirds or 13 of 19 votes 
for any of its proposals to 
become recommendations to 
Congress 

“I don’t believe what sepa- 
rates us are special interests,” 
said AT&T Chairman 
Michael Armstrong. “I think 
what we have really run into is 


Corp. 


the issue of time.” 

Time is short for the com 
mission, which began meeting 
in June of last year. A final re- 
port to Congress is due next 
month 


The Debate Continues 


More companies could be- 
gin to follow Wal-Mart's exam- 
ple and turn their online busi- 
into sub- 


nesses separate 


sidiaries. By doing so, Wal- 
Mart is able to avoid collecting 
sales taxes from its online cus- 
tomers, except those who live 
in California, Utah 
Arkansas. 

“We're going to compete on 
the Internet,” David 
Bullington, a Wal-Mert vice 
president. 

Retailer J.C. Penney Co. is 
considering a similar move. 

“Anybody in our business 


or 


said 


NEWS 


has to think about that,” said 
Wayne Zakrzewski, a tax man 
ager at the Plano, Texas-based 
retailer. 

But the tax impli- 
muddy. 
for in- 


cations are 
Wal-Mart, 

stance, online 
return 
lo- 
cal stores, a practice 
that 


say increases a com 


lets 
customers 
merchandise to 


many experts 


pany’s tax obliga- 

tion. 
The 

members 


six business 


on the 


commission sought uniform 


nexus or physical presence 


rules to settle these issues. But 
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IBM/Linux 


commercial customers later 
this year. 

IBM’s Global Services divi- 
sion has already rolled out Lin- 
ux clusters at several unnamed 
commercial customers’ sites, 
said Turek. The systems will 
contain clustering technology 
ported from the RS/6000 SP 
platform and will run a range 
of applications. Those will in 
data 


electronic-busi 


clude databases, ware- 


houses and 
ness applications. 

During the past two years, 
IBM has made a series of Lin 
ux-related announcements, in- 
cluding supporting Linux on 
all its servers and porting vir 
tually all its applications and 
middleware to the operating 
system. 

Several vendors, including 
TurboLinux Inc. in San Fran- 
cisco, are already offering clus- 
tering software for Linux, and 
Silicon Graphics Inc. in Moun- 
tain View, Calif., recently an- 
nounced a cluster offering that 
is mainly aimed at technical 
markets. 

Some said 
IBM's 
creasing focus on Linux would 
leave Project Monterey, the 
joint attempt by IBM and The 
Santa Cruz Operation Inc. 
(SCO) in Santa Cruz, Calif., to 
develop a common Unix ver- 
sion for Intel Corp.’s upcoming 
64-bit processors, called Mon- 


analysts they 


wondered where in- 


terey/64. 

“I’ve seen signs that Mon- 
terey is not necessarily a long- 
term initiative for IBM,” said 
Stacey Quandt, an analyst at 


ARMSTRONG: Time 
is the big issue for 
the commission 


disagreement among the busi- 

nesses and commissioners 

from state governments over 
nexus crippled the 
talks. 

Key to any Inter- 
net tax 
plan is the simplifi- 
cation of tax laws. A 
number of 
intend to push for 
that 
vestigating techno- 

solutions. 


collection 


states 


while also in- 
logical 
One product, a 
transaction server 

developed by Tax- 
ware International Inc. in 
Salem, Mass., Internet 
protocols to manage taxes and 


uses 


Giga Information Group Inc. in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

IBM’s Miles Barel, program 
director for Unix marketing, 
disputes that. But Monterey 
will be able to run many Linux 
binaries, and Monterey appli- 
cations will be easily moved to 
Linux. To make this migration 
easier, Turek said, IBM will 
port features that are 
part of the AIX kernel and of- 
fer them as layered products 
on top of Linux. 

“If Linux becomes the plat- 
form you want to be on five 


some 


years from now, moving there 
from Monterey is going to be 
very, very easy,” said Barel. 


Strategy May Backfire 

Barel said he hopes that this 
strategy will give Monterey an 
edge over Solaris because of 
Sun Microsystems Inc.’s more 
reserved position toward Lin- 
ux. But it could backfire. 

“Sun and HP will pounce on 
any whiff that IBM might be 
abandoning AIX,” said Tony 
Iams, an analyst at D. H. Brown 
Associates Inc. in Port Chester, 
NY. 

One 
saw no contradiction in IBM’s 


RS/6000 user said he 


simultaneous support of AIX 
Monterey and Linux. “It en- 
courages me,” said Jay Chavez, 
vice president of worldwide 
Internet Ursus 
Telecom Corp. in Sunrise, Fla. 


services at 


“It means that they’re not try- 
ing to lock me into one plat- 
form.” 

But if IBM continues to pros- 
eiytize about Linux, “then I 
would be led to believe that 
users should be very careful 
about adopting Monterey,” 
said George Weiss, vice presi- 
dent and research director at 


| 
| 
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potentially link to state tax sys- 
tems. 

Jennifer von Drechsel, an au- 
tomated-compliance tax ex- 
pert at PricewaterhouseCoop- 
ers in New York, said she be- 
lieves companies will move to 
tax transaction servers to sim- 
But she said 
she also sees greater interac- 
tion between corporate tax and 
information technology de- 
partments, as enterprise re- 


plify processes 


source planning systems auto- 
mate tax functions. 

A key problem is getting tax 
and IT professionals to under- 
stand one another. “They are 
almost talking different lan- 
guages,” von Drechsel said. D 


IBM’s 
Netfinity 
Linux Cluster 


“Los Lobos” Linux cluster IBM 
delivered to the University of 
New Mexico is built from 256 
Netfinity servers with two 733- 
MHz processors connected by a 
switch from Myricom Inc. 
According to IBM, it will: 


w Perform 375B calculations per second 


w Cost just over $1.5M 


in the world 


w Be the precursor to commercial Linux 
clusters from IBM 


Gartner Group Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Iams said IBM’s support will 
be key to Linux. “If Linux is go- 
ing to move into the big time, 
it’s going to be with guys like 
IBM,” he said. “It takes pro- 
found commitments and big 
bucks from major players.” 

However, Bob Venable, man- 
ager of enterprise systems at 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Ten- 
nessee in Chattanooga, said he 
doesn’t believe that Linux will 
soon be able to support large 
systems like his Oracle data- 
which runs on a 12- 
processor RS/6000 System 80. 
But an IBM Linux offering, 
coupled with IBM services, 
could still be an attractive plat- 
form, he said. D 


MOREONLINE 


For articles, publications and other resources 
related to Linux, visit our Web site 
www.computerworld.com/more 
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printer or copier. 


You can stand in front of your black-and-white copier all day long and never get it 


to output in color. You can stand in front of your color printer and never get it to B+w 


Color 


OCU da Chad Coda aml er een ial ic Ceae But, walk up Bata tN 


to Canon’s new imageCLASS C2100 printer, and you get both. Or, maybe you’d prefer to sit. After all, the 


imageCLASS C2100 works right from your desktop with virtually any platform. 


Canon knownow™ 





When it Comes T 
eTrust Gan Prot 


on extranets and websites, as well as their 
supporting enterprise-wide assets — all need 
to be secured. Protecting the integrity and 


It's that sinking feeling in your stomach. That 
look your face makes every time you read a 
story about a disastrous corporate security 
breach. It’s that nagging fear that won’t go 
away no matter how many times you tell 
yourself there's nothing to worry about 
Because there is, security is the number one 
concern of every IT professional for good rea- 
son. The good news is that there’s a proven 
solution you can trust 


Without Bullet-Proof Security, 
Successiul eBusiness Is Impossible 


The only thing bigger than the opportunity that 





(AOMPUTER‘ 
ASSOCIATES 


Software superior by design 


comes with puiting your busit 
is all the risk that goes with it. 


ess on the Web 


Undetected attacks can strike at any time, 


from anywhere, in a mind-bog 
of forms. Most sites can’t eve 
attempt. And new threats are 
day, all over the world. 
Without the right protectior 


gling variety 
1 track every 
developed every 


, eCompanies 





risk losing everything: data, c 
revenue, and more. 


IStomers, 


A Simple Solution To Your Most 
Complicated Challenge 


Online business through eCommerce, corpo- 
rate intranets, partner-to-partner transactions 


may be trai 


availability of 
intranet infor- 
mation is critical 
to all organiza- 
tions. 
Web-enabled 
business appli- 
cations open up 
all of your back- 
end and legacy 
systems to the 
world. 
Unfortunately, 
in the race to 
become Web- 
enabled, secu- 


eTrust Security Suite 
¢ Access Control 
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¢ Content Inspection 

e Intrusion Detection 
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¢ Virtual Private Network 
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e Directory 
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rity has taken a back seat. IT managers 
often give themselves a false sense of 
security with a standalone or partial security 
solution. They forget that security is only 

as strong as its weakest link and that 
eCompanies need an integrated and com- 
prehensive security solution that provides 
best-of-breed functionality. 


Jemarks or service marks of their respective owners. 
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eTrust Enables eBusiness 
elrust provides all the security solutions an 
eBusiness needs: 
COMPREHENSIVE — elrust covers all secu- 
rity functionality, from the browser to the 
mainframe, ensuring complete security in 
today’s highly complex environments. 
BEST-OF-BREED — elrust solutions offer 
best-of-breed functionality across the board. 
INTEGRATED — all eTrust solutions are 
designed and built to work together seam- 
lessly and deliver the highest level of 
integration. 
EASY — elrust solutions are easy to use, 
deploy, and administer, ensuring any environ- 


ment is secured quickly and correctly. Your 
training costs will go down as your security 
goes up. 


MISSION-CRITICAL — eTrust solutions offer 
the scalahility, depth, and robustness fast- 
growing and successful eBusinesses need. 


eTrust Is Open And Extensible 
elrust allows you to leverage existing invest- 
ments in security solutions — you will never 
have to start over or convert anything. And 
elrust can be implemented one function at a 
time or all at once — it’s your choice. 

And since eTrust is built on the Unicenter 
TNG® Framework’” it lets you snap-in other 
eBusiness management solutions as you grow 
and your needs change. eTrust is built on a 
standards-based, open infrastructure, so it’s 
always easy to plug in any other standards- 
compliant products or solutions 


eTrust Is Trustworthy 
eTrust is not only backed by the world’s 
leading security software company; it is 
also complemented by a complete set of 
outcome-based service offerings, including 
assessment, implementation, audit, as well 


as complete security management outsourc- 
ing. CA Services™ stands ready to make sure 
your implementation is fast and trouble-free 

lf your company is making the difficult transi- 
tion to an eBusiness, you owe it to yourself to 
find out more about the security solution more 
eBusinesses trust 


For more information, 
Call 1-800-377-5327, or visit 


WWW.Ca.com solutions /enterprise /etrust/ 


elrust 


Backed By The #1 Security Software Company 


Assess 


Manage 


Protect 


Detect Enable 
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Companies Aren't Rushing to 
Conduct Business Online 


Study: Only 40% of large businesses 
are able to receive orders online 


BY JULIA KING 

THE HYP! 
surrounding e-com- 
and digital 


OR ALI 


merce 
marketplaces, a new 
study indicates that 
corporate industrial giants are 
lumbering, rather than sprint- 
ing, their way to the brave new 
world of Internet business. 
While most have corporate 
Web sites listing their products 
and services, only 40% of large 
companies can receive orders 
online. And even fewer — 28% 


of companies can accept 
electronic payments. 

Perhaps most noteworthy is 
that one out of four companies 
have yet to take any significant 
action on the electronic-busi 
ness front, even though they 
consider it important, accord- 
ing to a survey of senior execu- 
tives at 78 industrial compa- 
nies conducted by Pricewater- 
houseCoopers in New York. 

“These are big companies 
that have a lot at stake with 
relationships 


their brands, 


Brainshare: Novell Faces Up 
To Windows 2000 and Linux 


Active Directory 
coexistence is key 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 

The NetWare faithful will 
gather in Salt Lake City this 
week for a critical Brainshare 
Novell Inc. 
needs to prove its core Novell 
(NDS) 
technology can coexist with 
Microsoft Corp.’s Active Di- 
rectory and that Novell can of- 
fer services on top of NDS that 


user conference. 


Directory Services 


guarantee future growth. 

In February, the company 
formulated this growth strate 
gy by repositioning itself as a 
provider of “Net Services” — 
platform-independent, direc- 
tory-enabled offerings for In- 
ternet, intranet and extranet 
environments. 

It also announced iChain, a 
Net Service that will use NDS 
as a platform for electronic 
business, and two new systems 
management tools, ZENworks 
for Networks and ZENworks 
for Servers. Also, the company 
shipped versions of its NDS 
eDirectory, the latest release of 
NDS, that run on Windows 
2000 and Linux. 


| 


| 
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Rocco Esposito, information 
technology director at win- 
dow-shade maker Hunter Dou- 
glas Inc. in Broomfield, Colo., 
said NDS is what makes him 
stick with Novell. “I want to 
have a single directory with 
single sign-on,” said Esposito. 
“I'd like to see everything di- 
But while 
Esposito prefers NDS, he said 


rectory-enabled.” 


he fears that “if third-party de- 
velopers start to develop to 
Active Directory natively, Nov- 
ell has trouble.” 

A Computerworld survey in- 
dicates that Active Directory 
will coexist with NDS in the 
majority of NetWare sites. Neil 
MacDonald, president 
and research director at Gart- 
ner Group Inc. in Stamford, 
Conn., said NDS will 
have little choice, since appli- 
cations like Exchange 2000 
will require Active Directory. 


vice 


users 


“They need to demonstrate 
that they are going to coexist 
with Active Directory,” said 
Lee Roth, LAN and security 
services manager at Southwest 
Airlines Co. in Dallas. South- 
west is building a security in- 
frastructure on top of NDS and 
intends to use NDS as the focal 
point for a range of new appli- 


| 
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| 
| 
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with supply chain partners and 
customer reactions. They are 
being cautious about how they 
deal with this,” said Ed Berry- 
man, author of the Pricewater 
houseCoopers study. 

“Many of them are looking 
for examples of firms that are 
more like they are, rather than 
just dot-coms,” Berryman said. 

At the same time, Berryman 
said, companies are making 
preparations internally for an 
eventual huge leap into e-com- 
merce and, potentially, an even 
bigger game of catch-up. 

For example, 79% of respon- 
dents said pro 
vides less than 5% of revenue. 
But they said they expect that 


e-commerce 


Doomed to Coexist 


Which one of the following 
best describes your organiza- 
tion’s strategy for directory 
software? 


1% — 


@ NDS and Active Directo- 
ry coexisting equally 
Don’t know 
Moving from NDS to 
Active Directory or 
replacing NDS with 
Active Directory 

@ Active Directory primar- 
ily, coexisting with NDS 


Active Directory only 
@ NDS only 
*Note: Percentages equal 99% due to 
rounding. Base 79 companies 


cations. But like most NetWare 
sites, Southwest is using Win- 
dows NT for application 
servers and is looking at Win- 
dows 2000.3 


figure to jump to more than 
20% by 2003. 
Another key 
companies’ great 
business expectations is the 
widespread creation of full- 
time 
which are replacing part-time 
task and information 
technology project teams at 
many industrial companies. 
Milwaukee-based Brady 
Corp., which makes industrial 
labels and signs, is a prime ex- 
ample. Since last August, the 
company has appointed four 
full-time electronic-business 
directors, implemented an In- 
ternet-based extranet ordering 
system for its U.S. distributors 


E-Customers 
Not Satisfied 


BY DEWAYNE LEHMAN 
Businesses the Web 
have to increase their commit- 
ment to online service to over- 
come the high dissatisfaction 
among customers who contact 
them electronically, according 
to analysts. 

A survey of 10,000 Internet 
customers found that only 36% 
are satisfied with their online 
interactions and that more 
than half of the transactions re- 
quire a phone call or other off- 
line interaction to resolve. 

The study, conducted by 
e-Satisfy.com in Arlington, Va., 
for the International Customer 
Service Association in Chica- 
showed that online 
customers generally have high- 


indicator 
electronic- 


e-commerce teams, 


forces 


on will 


go, also 
er service expectations. 

For example, the 
shoppers surveyed said they 
expect acknowledgement 
any contact they make within 
an hour, but only 42% said they 
get it within 24 hours. And 
nearly 40% of the respondents 
said they never get a final re- 
sponse to attempts to contact a 
company via the Internet. 

The survey’s findings are in 
sharp contrast to previous 
studies that indicated that Web 
businesses generally have met 


online 


of 


of 
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Stuck Online 


Top barriers to e-commerce: 


= Implementation costs are high or 
uncertain 


@ Other projects are more urgent 
w Lack of proven benefits 


@ Standards not established 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


w Low use of e-commerce by customer 


and set a corporate goal of do- 
ing 50% of all business online 
by 2003 — a big increase over 
the current figure of about 7%, 
said Steve Hasbrook, corporate 
e-commerce director. 

“We pulled e-business out of 
IT, and now, all e-business re- 
sources report to vice presi- 
dents of the business groups,” 
Hasbrook said. “We see it as a 
very strategic business initia- 
tive. Things are moving very 
| fast,” he added. D 


| online shoppers’ expectations. 
| The contrast is attributable 
| to the different approaches 
taken by dot-com companies 
and traditional businesses that 
go to the Web, said Laurie 
Windham, CEO of Cognitia- 
tive Inc., a consulting firm in 
San Francisco. 

| “Up to now, the Red Sea has 
| parted between the dot-coms 
| and the traditional brick-and- 
| mortar businesses. I’m not 
sure if Ford, [Hewlett-Packard] 
or American Express are get- 
ting it yet,” she said. 

The survey questioned cus- 
tomers of 16 businesses about 
| the electronic interactions that 

they conducted. 

The businesses with Web 
sites studied in the survey in- 
| cluded American Express Co., 
| Ford Motor Credit Co., 
| Hewlett-Packard Co., Procter 
| & Gamble Co., Nextel Commu- 
nications and Southern Cali- 
| fornia Edison. 


| Need More Than a Pretty Site 


The study’s findings reveal a 
| serious weakness for many 
| businesses on the Web, said 
Conrad Hanf, an analyst at 
Dedham, Mass.-based ARC 
Advisory Group Inc. Compa- 
nies need “more than just a 
pretty Web site and e-mail ad- 
dress URLs,” he said. 

“People who use this tech- 
nology expect it to work, and 
if it doesn’t, it’s frustrating,” 
Hanf said. 
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NEWS — 


CA Unveils Management Framework Beta 


But integration of 
tools has been slow 


BY SAMI LAIS 
Computer Associates Interna- 
last 


the beta version of its new en- 


tional Inc week released 


terprise frame- 
work, Unicenter TND. 
Industry analysts lauded the 
[IND 
managing not just a company’s 
information technology infra 
but entire 


management 


possibilities offers for 


structure also its 

business environment. 
But noted 

although CA was trumpeting 


TND’s visualization capabili 


they also that 


ties, predictive capabilities and 
business-oriented views of 


network data, the company 
was quiet regarding the state of 
integration of data repository 
tools that CA gained when it 
acquired Platinum Technology 
Inc. last June 

hat integration is progress 
ing more slowly than had been 
hoped, said Michael Dortch, 
Robert 
San 
But to raise minor objections 
about it is to miss the real value 
TND could offer, he said. 


‘If I'm a network or systems 


an analyst at Frances 


Group Inc. in Francisco, 


manager, and TND gives me 
the ability to scroll forward 
and backward in time to view 
my infrastructure and predict 
problems, that’s an obvious im- 
mediate benefit,” Dortch said. 
“But think if you could apply 
those same predictive facilities 
to a sales prospects database.” 

CA's long and intense support 
of visualization comes into 


its own with TND, said Steve 


Foote, a former database admin- 
istrator who is now an analyst at 
Enswers.com Inc. in Boston. 
Foote referred to a site with 
10 million and net- 
work management data points. 
“How do you deploy threshold 


systems 


definitions for events on that 
many data points? You can’t,” 
at least not manually, he said. 
The ability of TND and CA’s 
Neugents neural network tech- 
nology to automatically deploy 


ind, over time, refine those de- 


finitions is “impressive,” Foote 
said. “It’s been hard enough to 
do anything like this in a dis- 
tributed but virtually 
impossible in an e-business 
shop,” he said. 

One reason for the difficulty 
he said, is that “e-business ap- 


shop 


plication performance is so 
subjective. What constitutes a 
good response time at one time 
for one application may not be 
good in the context of what 
your competitor is doing.” D 





 Gmcenies JND Siemmnes Rot 
fe ie Yow bee 
Bacau #OBG0 v 
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UNICENTER TND possesses visualization and predictive capabilities 


Airlines’ [IT Mishaps Slow 
Operations, Anger Customers 


Cable cuts affect 
backup system, too 


BY DEWAYNE LEHMAN 
SEVERED Cluster 

last 
thou- 


airline 


of cables 
week left 
sands of 
passengers na- 
tionwide stranded and North- 
west Airlines Inc. officials won- 
dering why their backup system 
was also disabled. 

The problem began when a 
subcontractor laying new lines 
in Eagan, Minn., bored through 
clusters of cables, cutting 24 
fiber-optic and copper telecom- 
munications lines. The lines in- 
cluded those that link North- 
west’s Minneapolis-St. Paul hub 
to the rest of the nation. 


What Northwest officials 


Next-Generation Browser 
Technology Wins Supporters 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 
After more than 
Netscape Communications 


two years, 
Corp.’s experiment with open- 
source development is finally 
inching toward fruition. 

Last week, the America 
Online Inc. subsidiary said it 
would launch a beta version of | 
its Netscape 6 browser within 
25 days. 


Seven vendors, — IBM, Intel 
Corp., Red Hat Inc., Sun Mi- 
crosystems Inc., NetObjects 
Inc., Liberate Technologies 
and Nokia Corp. — announced 
support for Gecko, the open- 
source browser engine at the 
heart of Netscape 6. 

Gecko was developed with in- 
put from Mozilla.org, the open- 


source organization founded 


soon discovered was that their 
redundant system lines appar- 
ently run alongside the lines 
they are backing up. 

“What we don’t understand 
is why the redundant system 
was also affected,” said Kathy 
Peach, a for 
Northwest. “It does seem odd 
that the redundancy is so near 
the main lines. Because the cut 


spokeswoman 


was so severe, it also affected 
the redundant lines.” 

A spokesman for Denver- 
based US West Inc., the local 
phone provider whose lines 
were cut, didn’t return phone 
calls immediately. 

But a worker didn’t 
want to be named blamed the 
problem on the “reckless aban- 
don” of the subcontractor who 
was laying new cables for a 
US West competitor when the 
lines were cut. D 


who 


by Netscape two years ago. 

Netscape 6 will be the first 
Netscape browser to be based 
on code from Mozilla.org and 
the first to include Gecko. It 
will be the successor to the cur- 
rent Navigator 4.7. 

Originally, Netscape had 
planned an interim version of 
its browser, to be called Naviga- 
tor 5. “But we got clear feedback 
from developers that they didn’t 
want an incremental upgrade; 
they wanted a clean rewrite,” 
said Eric Krock, senior product 
manager at Netscape. 

“If Gecko delivers what it 


| promises — and if other browser 


Subscribers’ e-mail 
addresses released 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
RANS WORLD Air- 
lines Inc. spent last 
week trying to ap- 

angry sub- 
scribers to its elec- 

tronic newsletter after their 
e-mail addresses were inad 
vertently leaked to other sub- 


scribers. 


pease 


Mark Abels, a spokesman for | 


the St. Louis-based airline, said 
a glitch on March 20 involving 
new list-management software 
exposed the addresses of about 


80% of the people who sub- | 


scribe to TWA’s e-mail service, 


Dot Com Deals. Dot Com Deals | 
provides subscribers with infor- | 


mation about last-minute fares. 


makers follow Netscape’s lead — 
it will enable us to write to stan- 
dards instead of authoring to the 
deficiencies and quirks of vari- 
ous browsers,” said Jeffrey Zeld- 
man, a New York-based Web 
designer 
the Web Standards Project, an 
advocacy group. 

AOL uses Microsoft Corp.'s 
competing Internet Explorer 
browser for its online service. 
But AOL intends to use Gecko 
as a component in future ver- 
sions of its Instant Messenger 
and ICQ products, and in its 
AOLTV set-top box, Netscape 
officials said. D 


and group leader of | 


Abels stressed that no finan- 
cial or other personal informa- 
tion about customers was ever 
released. However, Dot Com 
Deals’ subscribers could be 
deluged with unsolicited bulk 
e-mail, also known as spam. 

“It was actually a human er- 
ror, but we've fixed it,” Abels 
said. “The software should 
have gone through more quali- 
ty control [before it was used].” 

While the problems created 
in this case were relatively mi 
nor, privacy advocates say com- 
panies must do more to protect 
an individual's information. 

“Privacy really has to be of 
greater concern, and individu- 
als have to have more system 
training,” said Ari Schwartz, 
a policy analyst at The Center 
for Democracy and Technol- 
ogy, a privacy advocacy group 
in Washington. D 


Netscape Is Back 


A new Netscape browser is 
nearing the market. The Gecko 
engine: 

=\s asmall, open-source, embeddable 
browser engine 

= Supports HTML 4.0, XML, cascading 
style sheets and Document Object 
Model 

® Supports XUL, an open-source XML 
technology for creating customizable 
GUls across multiple desktop platforms 
and devices 

= Doesn't contain a Java virtual 
machine, but different JVMs can be 
plugged in 
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“So the challenge here was knowing 
the speed of how quickly we had to bring 
shoe vendors online.” 





| Meds seod accu a4 


“Tools like Microsoft Visual InterDev and 
Visual Basic, laid on top of Windows DNA, allowed 
us to bring this site to market quickly.” 
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NEWS 
Survey: Cybercrime Cost Firms $266M in 99 


San Francisco-based Comput- 
er Security Institute (CSI) and 
| the San FBI Com- 


puter Intrusion Squad, found 


BY ANN HARRISON annual losses for the previous 
according to a 


newly published report. 


Cyberattacks cost U.S. compa three years, 


nies $266 million last year — Francisco 


more than double the average The study, released by the 


42 sites to upgrade. 


14 states to cover. 


10 days to make it happen. 


One call. It’s done. 


that 90% of 273 respondents 
detected some form of security 
breach in the past year. 

Dan Erwin, who conducts in- 


formation security strategy and 
planning at The Dow Chemical 
Co. in Midland, Mich., said he 


Understaffed 
Overloaded 
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=) ee cle t 


help. COMSYS 
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believes that the higher loss 
figures are a combination of 
more security intrusions and 
better reporting. “If an infor- 
mation site is down, how do 
you quantify loss?” said Erwin. 
“But if you have a site you are 
doing sales on and it goes 
down, then you are losing sales. 
That’s an easier number to 
quantify and obviously more 
important.” 

Based on information from 
273 of CSI’s members, 70% re- 
ported serious security attacks. 
including theft of proprietary 
information, financial fraud, 
systems penetration from out- 
siders, denial-of-service at- 
tacks and sabotage of data or 
networks. This figure, up from 
62% the year before, didn’t 
include data from the most 
common security problems — 
those caused by computer 
viruses, laptop theft and unau- 
thorized Internet access. 


Costly Problems 

Topping the list of costly se- 
curity breaches was $66.7 mil- 
lion in losses from theft of pro- 
prietary information reported 
by 66 respondents and $56 
million in losses from finan- 
cial fraud cited by 53 organiza- 
tions. Sixty-one respondents 
said they suffered $27 million 
in damages from sabotage of 
data or networks, compared 
with a total of $10.8 million for 
previous years. 

Richard Power, CSI editorial 
director, said other intrusions, 
such as the denial-of-service 
attacks that hit top Web sites 
earlier this year, were on the in- 
crease last year. And because 
so many firms are conducting 
e-commerce, these attacks con- 
tributed to higher losses. “In 
1999, we had 28 incidents of de- 
nials of service with a total of 
$3.25 million in losses, and in 
2000 so far we have 46 inci- 
dents for a total of $8.2 million 
dollars,” said Power. 

According to the report, 74% 
of the respondents confirmed 
that they sustained financial 
losses due to security attacks, 
but only 42% were willing and 
able to quantify these costs. 

CSI Director Patrice Rapalus 
said the report indicated that 
unauthorized access and secu- 
rity attacks are widespread. 
She said government and pri- 
vate-sector organizations must 
increase their focus on sound 
security practices, deployment 
of defensive technology, and 
training and staffing of secu- 
rity managers. D 
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CA Extends $4B Offer 
For Sterling Software 


Computer Associates International 
Inc. last week said it was extending 
by one week - until today - its offer 
to buy Dallas-based Sterling Soft- 
ware Inc. for $4 billion. The delay 
was made to give the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice time to complete its 
regulatory review. Islandia, N.Y.- 
based CA said the merger would 
create the largest supplier of storage 
and network management technolo- 
gy and products from distributed 
systems to desktops to laptops. 


PSINet Buys Metamor 


Internet service provider PSINet 
Inc. in Herndon, Va., last week said 
it signed a definitive agreement to 
acquire information technology ser- 
vices provider Metamor Worldwide 
Inc. in an all-stock transaction val- 
ued at approximately $1.9 billion. 
Houston-based Metamor has 4,500 
employees in 70 offices in the U.S., 
Europe, Asia and Australia. Last 
year, Metamor had revenue of $577 
million, officials said. 


Nortel to Acquire 
CoreTek for $1.43B 


Continuing its buying spree, Nortel 
Networks Corp. has agreed to ac- 
quire Wilmington, Mass.-based opti- 
cal component manufacturer 
CoreTek Inc. for $1.43 billion in 
shares of common stock. This 
marks Brampton, Ontario-based 
Nortel's third large purchase in the 
field of optical networking recently. 
Two weeks ago, Nortel bought Sun- 
nyvale, Calif.-based optical switch 
maker Xros Inc. in a stock deal 
worth $3.25 billion. And last year, it 
acquired Boca Raton, Fla.-based 
Qtera Corp., also for $3.25 billion in 
Nortel stock. 


Intel to Buy Basis 


Intel Corp. announced last week 
that it has agreed to acquire net- 
work processor provider Basis 
Communications Corp. in a deal val- 
ued at $450 million. Fremont, 
Calif.-based Basis provides a line of 
technology called Service-Specific 
Network Processors to companies 
developing next-generation tele- 
communications access equipment. 


| Caldera 


NEWS 
SCO Reorganizes, 
Expects Low Sales 


ware — for less money,” said | 


Company blames Y2k-related delays; 
competition from Linux takes its toll 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 
NALYSTS have ap 
plauded the deci 
sion by The Santa 
Cruz Operation 
Inc. (SCO) 

week to divide itself up into 

three divisions. They said the 


last 


move will help the company’s | 


Tarantella middleware product 
and the company’s attempts to 
break into Linux services. 

But doubts 
about the long-term viability of 
SCO’s UnixWare operating 
system. 


some voiced 


The Santa Cruz, Calif.-based | 


company warned investors 
that sales will be below ana- 
lysts’ estimates for its second 


quarter, which ends March 31. 


SCO will be restructured into 
the following divisions: Server, | 


Tarantella and Professional 
Services. It expects to report 
“significant losses” after reor- 
ganization costs. 

In a 


statement, Doug 


| Called ‘last hurrah’ 
for Linux IPOs | 


| where near those of previous | 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 


Despite the poor stock perfor- 
mances of late of some of its | 
| Linux brethren, Caldera Sys- | 


tems Inc. made a strong debut 
on Wall Street last week. But 
analysts disagreed on whether 
future initial public offerings 
(IPO) of Linux companies will 


| fare as well. 


After repricing its IPO at a 


| range of $10 to $12 per share 
last Monday, up from one of $7 


to $9, and then increasing it 
again, to $14 on Tuesday, 
saw 


Linux can 
give you the 
same value 
proposition 

[as SCO]... for 
less money 


TONY IAMS, ANALYST, 
D. H. BROWN ASSOCIATES INC. 


Michels, SCO’s president and 
CEO, blamed Y2k-related de- 


lays “and other effects” for the | 
| fectively, said Mike Orr, who | 


shortfall. But said 
SCO’s operating systems 
under fire from Linux. 


“Linux 


analysts 
are 


can give you the 


same value proposition [as 


SCO] — a Unix on cheap hard- 


‘Caldera Makes Strong Debut: 
Analysts Say Others May Not 


trading at $26 on Tuesday and | 
close the day at 29 7/16, up | 
| and Red Hat have seen their 


110%. But the gains were no- 


Linux IPOs, such as the offer- 


ing of VA Linux Inc., which | 
rocketed 733% on its debut in | 


December. 


- Caldera’s Losses 

A year-to-year comparison of | 
Caldera’s financials for the | 
quarter ended Jan. 31: 


its shares start | 


| Hirschkorn said he 





Tony Iams, an analyst at D. H. 
Brown Associates Inc. in Port 
Chester, N-Y. 
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| vice provider and Tarantella 
| user, said he believes that the 


| reorganization 
| Tarantella. 


At the same time, said Iams, | 
SCO’s attempts to compete at | 


the high end 
Packard Co. and Sun Microsys- 


with Hewlett- | 


tems Inc. haven’t been entirely | 
| intends to take portions of its 


successful 


Benefits 


| UnixWare 


will benefit 
“It helps remove 
the impression that Tarantella 
is SCO Unix only,” said 
Clabaugh. 


Company Plans 

The new structure will also 
make it easier for each division 
to pursue the Linux market, 
said Orr. The company has al- 
ready announced significant 
steps there, including profes- 
sional services and a version of 
Tarantella for Linux. 

Orr said the company now 


operating system 


| and market them as layered 


Iams said the reorganization | 


de-emphasizes the UnixWare 
operating system and will ben- 


efit other products, especially | 


Tarantella. 


Tarantella is a middleware | 


product that allows browser- 


based clients to access applica- | 


tions that run on Unix servers, 
Windows NT servers and 
mainframes. It competes with 
MetaFrame, from Citrix Sys- 


| tems Inc. in Fort Lauderdale, 


Fla. The new corporate struc- 


products on top of other Unix 
versions and Linux. 

“That way, we get a bigger 
market for each product indi- 
vidually,” said Orr. Program- 
ming interfaces for SCO 
UnixWare and Linux will be 
“virtually identical,” he said, 
and “increasingly, we will not 
care which one you use.” 

Orr didn’t say how these 
changes will affect Project 
Monterey, the company’s joint 


| effort with IBM to develop a 


ture will allow the product to | 
| Corp.’s IA-64 architecture. 


be marketed and sold more ef- 


will serve as president of the 
Tarantella division. 


Chris Clabaugh, CEO of Al- | 


Inc., a Santa Clara, 


application 


legrix 
Calif.-based 


ser | 


“Nobody expected them to | 


| be anew VA or [Red Hat Inc.]” 


in terms of first-day gains, said 


Tony Iams, an analyst at D. H. | 
Hirschkorn said. 


| Brown Associates Inc. in Port 
| Chester, N-Y. 


Nonetheless, Caldera’s 
ception was enthusiastic, con- 


Fe- | 


sidering that both VA Linux | 


stock sag in recent weeks. 


“The days of 200% returns | 
| Graw said he thinks that it’s 
Irv DeGraw, an IPO analyst at | 
| WorldFinanceNet.com Inc. 
| Sarasota, Fla. He said he ex- | 
pects Caldera to be “the last 

hurrah” for Linux [POs, with | 


on Linux [IPOs] are gone,” said 


in 


the upcoming IPO of Linux- 


Care Inc. to see a more muted | 


reception. 

“I think we've seen the 
cream of the crop” of Linux 
IPOs, agreed Jeff Hirschkorn, 
an analyst at IPO.com Inc. But 
believes 
that the good performance of 


| Caldera will spike interest in 





64-bit Unix system for Intel 


SCO said it expects results 
for its fiscal year to be “signifi- 
cantly lower” than the original 
estimates of $250 million in 
revenue and earnings of 60 
cents per share. D 


LinuxCare, a professional ser- 
vices company. 

“A lot of people were waiting 
to see how Caldera did,” 

Compared with other Linux 
offerings, Caldera stock is 
“priced very fairly,” said 
Hirschkorn. He added that he 
expects the stock to rise steadi- 
ly during the next few weeks to 
about $45 per share. But De- 


more likely to move downward 
a little. 

Like most of the companies 
that are riding the Linux wave, 
Caldera has yet to generate sig- 
nificant revenue from its prod- 
ucts. For the year ended Oct. 
31, it saw sales of $3 million and 
a net loss of $9.4 million. About 
91% of its revenue was from 
software sales, rather than ser- 
vices, and sales have only lim- 
ited potential because Linux 
distributions often sell for $50 
or less. D 











Five empty seats. 


Twenty-five anxious passengers. 


One woman with a laptop. 
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Microsoft” Windows’ 2000 is a new family of 


desktop and server operating systems built 


for the new demands of business in the digital 


economy. Built on NT technology, Windows 2000 


has Internet services built right in, making it 


the best operating system for doing business 


online. Online or off, Windows 2000 offers a 


new standard in reliability. Windows 2000 


also lowers costs because it simplifies system 


management. And it’s the best operating 


system for taking advantage of all the latest 


hardware, from the smallest mobile devices 


to the largest e-commerce servers. The rules 


of business have changed. And Windows 2000 


is the operating system for the way business is 


done today. The Business Internet starts here — 


www.windows2000start.com 


2000 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Microsoft, Windows, the Windows logo, and Where do you want to go today? are either registered trademarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation 
in the United States and/or other countries 





PATRICIA 


NEWS 


KEEFE 


Privacy: Fight for it 


BOSTON GLOBE COLUMNIST recently asked: “Is any- 
body really shocked anymore at how much marketers 
know about all of us?” Shocked? No. Appalled, yes. 
The columnist treats privacy like a joke, an antiquated 
concept in the face of technological advances. He says 
privacy is a nonissue, and he sees a benefit via personalization that 
targets his needs and saves him time. 


That’s fine — if that’s a trade-off 
he’s willing to accept. I’m not, and 
I am not alone. Privacy is not 
something you swap for conve- 
nience. We should fight like hell to 
hang on to what’s left of it. 

It amazes me that the same peo- 
ple who object to being followed 
around a department store don’t 
mind if they are followed all over 
the Net. They would probably ob- 
ject if a prospective employer 
cruised through their credit and 
medical histories, but are blasé about having 


a AeA 


their every drugstore purchase online or 
having their medical information recorded 
and packaged up for sale. 


How is this different? If anything, it’s more 


insidious. 

Privacy is a big deal — online and off-line. 
Just look at its impact on the amount of peo- 
ple expected to fill out the census. People 
don’t believe the data will be kept confiden- 
tial. Imagine! 

The latest buzz is about building technol- 


(ET's SEE-JOURE WILLING To LFAVE 

A SECURE, Well -PAtriNG JOB WITH A 
COMFORTABLE SCHEDULE oR AN 35- 
HOUR WORKWEE AND A SLIM CHANCE 


OF A HUGE PATOFF IN 5 YEARS. 


Mus muy. 


PATRICIA KEEFE is editorial | 
director of Computer- 
world. You can contact 

her at patricia_keefe@ 
computerworld.com. 


| track. 
| your data, but they leave it up to you to par- 


ogy to build “trust relationships” 
with consumers. Except that trust 
involves being totally up front 
with the consumer about what 
data is collected and what you are 
planning to do with it and, oh 
yeah, allowing them to opt out of 
providing that data. OK, so they 
won’t get targeted missives and a 


can still search the site on their 
own if that’s how they want to 
waste their time. Seems fair to me. 
After all, it’s my time, and it ought to be 


| my decision. 


Sites like WinWin.com are on the right 
They make no bones about wanting 


ticipate, and they reward you if you do. 
Meanwhile, does anyone else find it ironic 


| that Europe — that hotbed of socialism and 
| cradle-to-grave government programs, is 

| the one standing up for consumer rights to 
| privacy, while our legislators are ducking 

| the issue? D 


IF THAT's AN EXAMPLE 

OF YOUR DECISION - 
ia MAIING Aries, WAY 
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special page just for them, but they | 
| tal unit of the economy 


| individual. 
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DON 


More power in 


TAPSCOTT 


‘Net economy may 
shift to the people 


IRST IT WAS Beanie Babies up for 
auction. Now it’s people. Privately 
held start-up eLance.com is gearing 


| up to officially launch its Web site, which 


has been in beta testing since last sum- 
mer. It allows independent contractors 


| like graphic designers, 


editors, translators 


| and even lawyers to 


peddle their services 


| to the world. 


We may end up looking 


| back at the 20th century’s 
| integrated firm as a transi- 


tional structure that flour- 
ished for a brief moment 
in history. The fundamen- 


DON TAPSCOTT is chairman 
of the Alliance for Con- 
verging Technologies 
(www.actnet.com) and 
co-author of Digital 
Capital (Harvard Busi- 
ness School Press), 
scheduled to be released 
in May. Contact him at 
dtapscott@actnet.com. 


seems to be reverting from 
the corporation back to the 


Soon, independent con- 
tractors, rather than full- 


| time employees in big 


companies, will perform most work. Such net- 
worked “e-lancers” will join fluid and temporary 
webs to design, produce, market and support 
goods and services. Corporate IT systems will 


have to be flexible enough to enable highly func- 


tional and secure links among a constantly chang- 
ing cast of outside contractors. 

ELance.com shows how the Internet collapses 
transaction costs between different entities. Po- 


| tential purchasers can issue requests for propos- 


als (RFP) for the jobs they want done. Examples 


| would be a company wanting a new logo or a 


sales brochure translated into a foreign language. 


| Companies post their requirements on eLance 
and wait for bids to come in. 


RFPs or calls for tenders for big-ticket expen- 


| ditures are commonplace for governments and 


large companies. But until now, the practice did- 


| n’t make sense for small purchases. Any savings 
| captured by the bidding process was overshad- 
| owed by the time, cost and energy of assembling 


the proposal and alerting potential bidders. 
No more. Answer a few questions on the 
eLance RFP template and bidders from around 


| the world can compete for your business, no mat- 
| ter how small. Need a couple of professionally 

| written job descriptions? You can have specialists 
| around the world bid for the job. The cost to issue 


the bid is essentially zero. 

ELance offers a reputation rating system simi- 
lar to eBay’s hugely successful Feedback Forum. 
On eBay, buyers and sellers acquire credibility by 
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pointing to a prominently displayed history of 
successful transactions. Their online reputation is 
a critical asset and essentially constitutes a form 
of digital capital. 

ELance is a type of business web I call the 
agora, or marketplace, where buyers and sellers 
come together to collectively “discover” the price 
of a good or service. A successful agora requires a 
critical mass of buyers and sellers who wish to 
exchange the same good or service during the 
same time period, and use the same mechanism 
to communicate and conduct price discovery. 

This isn’t as easy as it appears. It’s why physical 
world transactions tend to be fixed-price retail or 
one-on-one haggles. But as eLance illustrates, the 
Net is perfectly suited to creating prime agora 
conditions. D 


DAVID MOSCHELLA 


XML shifts power 
to users, but can 
they handle it? 


OMETIMES YOU come up with an 

idea that you instinctively feel 

should be important, but you have 
to wait a while to realize why. For exam- 
ple, in 1995, it struck me that one of the 
most fundamental changes brought 
about by the Internet was that customers 
were getting on the Net because of what 
other customers were doing. In other 
words, technology users such as Ama- 
zon, Yahoo and ETrade were doing much 
more to draw people to the Web than 
technology vendors, such as Cisco, Mi- 
crosoft or even AOL. 

From a historical IT 
industry perspective, this 
shift in creating demand 
was clearly unprecedent- 
ed, and it sure felt like a 
major change in our in- 
dustry’s value chain. But 
for several years, it was 
hard to get past the “so 
what” test. Why exactly 


DAVID MOSCHELLA is vice . ; ‘ iS 
president of knowledge did this matter? 
strategy at Meansbusi- 
ness, an Internet start-up 
that’s building a database 
of ideas. Contact him at 


dmoschella@earthlink.net. 


It has only been in the 
last year or so, with the 
sharply rising interest in 
XML, that the significance 
of this customer-driven 
revolution has become clear. If users want to ex- 
ploit the power of common metatags, shared on- 
tologies, communicating applications and a more 
databaselike Web, they will have to do most of 
the work themselves. IT vendors will certainly 
have a vested interest in helping, but even today’s 
market leaders will find it difficult to drive the 
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necessary setting of standards. 

And standards are what the XML movement is 
all about. Although much has been written about 
today’s confusing mix of industry-specific initia- 
tives and overlapping associations and institu- 
tions, I’m much more intrigued by a larger ques- 
tion. For more than 30 years, IT professionals and 
their corporate bosses have told IT vendors that 
they want interoperability and standards. But 
now that the standards burden has shifted to IT 
users themselves, will they be up to the task? 

IT vendors have already taught us a great deal 
about what to expect. Over the years, most stan- 
dards efforts have failed because IT vendors, un- 
derstandably, find it difficult to balance their cus- 


37 


efforts largely unconcerned with commercial im- 
plications. And the international GSM (Groupe 
Speciale Mobile) cellular phone system emerged 
from close (although non-U.S.) government/ven 
dor collaboration. 

But in the end, all three standards processes re- 
sulted in vendors bringing specific products and 
services to the market. This, of course, is some- 


thing vendors will continue to do. There are al- 


ready many new companies trying to develop 
1 


shared ontologies for specific markets and indus- 
tries, and software giants such as SAP, Oracle and 
Microsoft will influence XML usage in a number 
of important ways. 

But the big changes will have to happen at the 


tomers’ clear interest in interoperability with 
their own competitive and business objectives 


Indeed, one could argue that there have really 


been only three great standards successes, and 
that each involved either chance or government 


leadership or both. 


For example, PCs became standardized because 
IBM totally dominated the computer business 


and carelessly decided to provide an open-archi- 
tecture PC product. TCP/IP and the related Web 
standards grew out of government and university 


Internet speculators 
can learn from past 


N “DOMAIN Name 

Speculation Doesn't 

Merit Bad Image” 
[News Opinion, Feb. 21], 
John Zehr begins, “In 
1626, Peter Minuit traded 
some useful but inexpen- 
sive household items for 
what would become one 
of the most valuable 
pieces of real estate in 
the world — Manhattan.” 

Actually, Minuit’s 
transaction took place in 
1624, and Minuit came 
out the loser: The Native 
Americans with whom 
he traded didn’t own the 
land which they “sold” to 
Minuit, who envisioned 
a Dutch farming commu- 
nity on the island of 
Manhattan. Unfortu- 
nately, Manhattan’s 
rocky soil doomed any 
attempt at agricultural 
viability, and the Dutch 
would lose Manhattan a 
few decades later to the 
British with absolutely 
nothing to show for their 
efforts on the island. 
Indeed, Minuit might 

be the proper inspiration 
for the seemingly end- 


less waves of Net-based 
entrepreneurs who are 
envisioning get-rich- 
quick schemes in cyber- 
space: a confused explor- 
er in an alien land whose 
great plans eventually 
fizzle out. 

Phil Hall 

President 

Open City Communications 
New York 


opencity@aoi.com 


OHN ZEHR’S drawing 

of historical parallels 

between today’s 

domain-name specu- 
lators and the prospec- 
tors of the California 
Gold Rush and the buy- 
ers of Manhattan borders 
on the delusional. How 
noble of him to return 
the domain names he 
registered that included 
trademarked business 
names to their rightful 
owners for free. I’m sure 
the new cybersquatting 
laws had no impact on 
his decision to do so. 

A more accurate his- 
torical parallel for to- 
day’s domain-name spec- 
ulators would be the car- 
petbaggers who prolifer- 
ated throughout the 
post-Civil War South, 


customer level. In fact, many IT user organiza- 


tions will soon find themselves in some very ven- 


dorlike predicaments, juggling the desire for in- 


teroperability with their own competitive inter- 


ests. Looking back, it has taken several decades 


for standards to encompass most of the IT vendor 


business. But just because our industry now 


moves more quickly, standards won't necessarily 


evolve more smoothly. Indeed, many IT user or- 


ganizations will soon learn what being an IT ven- 


dor has always been about. D 


profiting off the despera- 
tion and dysfunction of a 
war-ravaged economy. 
Tom LaTourette 

System Arts 

New York 
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Leap day not a problem 


T LOOKS LIKE Leap 

Day was another Y2k 

nonevent. I have one 
question: Why would 
anyone expect any prob- 
lems? Any programmer 
who researched the Gre- 
gorian calendar and 
found that most century 
years aren't leap years 
would also know that 
this year was. Programs 
that assumed that years 
divisible by four are leap 
years work fine for the 
year 2000. 
Bruce Wenner 
St. Paul, Minn 


Facts about Linux 


IMON L. GARFIN 

KLE’S column 

“Three Unixlike 
Systems May Be Better 
Than Linux” [News 
Opinion, Feb. 7] started 


out well, but there were 
serious lapses in the 
editing and research 

Most important, Linux 
is just the kernel, and 
almost everyone using 
Linux installs a distribu 
tion that includes a lot 
of additional free soft- 
ware. 

Second, it isn’t true 
that all of the Linux dis- 
tributions have the same 
GUL. In fact, Red Hat 
includes both GNOME 
and KDE. 

Third, the reference 
to “automatic memory 
allocation” is surprising, 
since memory allocation 
has been a feature of 
Unix for decades. 
Shmuel (Seymour J.) Metz 
Annar Va 
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JAMES 


Staffing challenges 
call for new breed 
of IT manager 


HINK YOU CAN ATTRACT top IT 
talent by dangling a big salary? 
Think again. With e-commerce 
becoming the hottest technology trend 
since the PC, many candidates are look- 
ing for more than just a job — they want 
a piece of the action. And that means IT man- 
agers will need to develop a whole new set of 
skills for themselves. 
With the Internet increasingly dominating our 
high-tech economy, top IT professionals are being 
snapped up by dot-com 
start-ups that offer not just 
jobs but also highly attrac- 
tive stock options. While 
it’s true that such jobs en- 
tail risk, today’s job market 
is so out of control that 
there are always a dozen 
opportunities waiting in 


the wings, even if the dot- 

GEOFFREY JAMES is the 
author of Success 
Secrets from Silicon 
Valley (Times Books 
1998). Contact him at 

www.geoffreyjames.com. 


com flops. 

So, traditional IT depart- 
ments are at a disadvantage 
when trying to recruit per- 
sonnel to work on e-com- 
merce applications, because the best candidates 
are likely to want deals that are sweeter than 
what corporate guidelines allow. As a result, some 
companies are taking their cues from the dot- 
competition and spinning off their e-commerce 


he 


groups into separate businesses to attract t 
brightest and the best. 

For example, Wal-Mart — 
worldwide reputation for advanced data process- 
has decided to spin off Walmart.com. The 


a company with a 


ing 
idea, according to James Breyer, managing partner 
at Accel Partners, the Palo Alto, Calif., venture 
capital firm that’s recruiting Walmart.com's man- 
agement team, is to “greatly accelerate the Web 
development effort and attract true world-class 
management and leadership to the new company.” 
Even big accounting firms — which never had 
any trouble attracting top talent to their IT con- 
sulting practices — are struggling with this issue. 
For example, employee demands for liberal com- 
pensation drove the Big Five to start compensating 
employees by awarding them stock in the compa- 
nies that those accounting firms were trying to 
help. But the Securities and Exchange Commission 
didn’t like that. The agency felt the pay plan might 
create a conflict of interest if the accounting firm 
that was auditing the books had employees who 
owned significant stock in the client company. 
Because of this, three of the Big Five are re- 
structuring their IT consulting practices. KPMG 
and PricewaterhouseCoopers are spinning their 


consulting businesses into separate companies, 
while Ernst & Young is selling its consulting busi- 
ness outright to Cap Gemini. Andersen Consult- 
ing was for years separate from its erstwhile par- 
ent Arthur Andersen, leaving only Deloitte 
Touche Tohmatsu still trying to be a one-stop 
shop. These changes illustrate that top IT profes- 
sionals simply aren't willing to settle for business 
as usual, according to Ernst & Young spokesman 
Larry Parnell. “Employees would rather work di- 
rectly for the start-up [than] hang around for 


years waiting to become a partner,” he says. 


rhe fact that IT employees now want a piece of 


the action means that IT managers will need to 
learn a truckload of new skills. Gone are the days 
when an IT manager could act like a character in 


“Dilbert.” It won’t be enough to run a department; 


the IT manager of the future will also need to 
know how to build a business. Thriving in this 
brave new world will mean cutting deals with 
venture capitalists, building business plans that 
make sense and creating corporate cultures that 
can innovate quickly. 

In other words, attracting and retaining top IT 
candidates will mean giving more than lip service 
to those promises that computers will change the 
way your company does business. Are you ready? D 

WILLIAM ULRICH 
Legacy systems 
must support key 

e 2 e o e 
business initiatives 

EGACY SYSTEMS have survived 

mergers, acquisitions, divestitures, 

re-engineering efforts, technical 
revolutions, industry realignment and 
Y2k. These systems, some dating back to 
the 1960s, remain the le 
mainstay of information i 
management capabilities, 
even as companies focus on 
e-commerce opportunities. 

With the bulk of a com- 
pany’s information knowl- 
edge base locked up in 
these legacy systems, IT 
must interface, integrate, 

: WILLIAM M. ULRICH is a 
management consultant 
and president of Tactical 

Strategy Group Inc 


Contact him at 
tsginc@cruzio.com. 


migrate and/or retire them 
before they hinder ongoing 
business strategies. 

Some people think “lega- 
cy” is synonymous with 
Cobol, but there are hundreds of legacy lan- 
guages, many of which (such as assembler and C) 
are harder to decipher than Cobol. And legacy 
systems aren't just restricted to the mainframe. 
They’ve expanded to include Java, XML, network 
environments and a host of evolving categories. 

The foremost legacy systems challenge is the 
need to articulate their value and identify what 
role they’ll play in future information initiatives. 
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Legacy systems are easy to ignore, until IT is 
forced to confront them. Y2k made us pay atten- 
tion to legacy systems, and now e-commerce and 
back-end integration requirements are forcing us 
to pay attention again. Creating an order-process- 
ing Web site is a manageable task, but ensuring 
that orders are posted, inventory is in stock, ful- 
fillment is ensured, distribution is verified and 
payment is received requires back-end systems 
integration. Linking e-commerce applications to 
legacy systems is a challenge facing numerous 
industries in the business-to-consumer and busi- 
ness-to-business areas. And this has put the lega- 
cy systems challenge back on the IT agenda. 

Addressing these challenges requires under- 
standing legacy data and system functionality at 
an enterprise level and down to a granular level, 
so any project team can interface with, capture 
and reuse legacy data and business rules when 
needed. With a common reuse, integration and 
migration strategy, project teams could quickly 
distinguish between valuable, redundant, obsolete 
and irrelevant data and business rules. A frame- 
work for meeting these challenges is essential. 

As a first step, organizations should create a 
“systems knowledge base,” or map, of an enter- 
prise-computing environment. They could then, 
for example, have accurate depictions of the 
systems, data and business rules invoked under 
various transactions. Analysts would be able to 
determine the legacy components needed to in- 
terface with, be reused under or be replaced by 
an e-commerce application. The systems knowl- 
edge base would reside in a commercial reposi- 
tory or database, be loaded and updated using 
commercially available analysis tools and accu- 
rately depict all production environments. 

This knowledge base would include all physical 
systems components, business data and rule defi- 
nitions and relations. Analysts could use and up- 
date the information as they plan and deploy sys- 
tem upgrades, migrations, integrations and e-com- 
merce projects. While the tools for capturing and 
consolidating information within this knowledge 
base could be built using mostly commercial tech 
nology, a strategy would have to be developed to 
deploy this information across projects. 

The legacy systems challenge must be tackled 
at an enterprise level because the installed base 
of systems and related data is too interdependent 
to tackle from a one-department perspective. 
This requires a comprehensive strategy for deal- 
ing with legacy systems across business units. 
Executives must craft a phased transition plan 
where immediate value can be gleaned from the 
systems knowledge base, while focusing on long- 
term goals for these systems. 

Long-term goals include, for example, shifting 
to component-based development paradigms. A 
central architecture team must drive and monitor 
progress toward these goals using the systems 
knowledge base as an enabling tool. Applications 
management, e-commerce project teams and ar- 
chitecture planning teams should synchronize 
efforts under this common strategy. This will 
ensure that legacy systems support — and don’t 
hinder — critical business initiatives. D 
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Farewell to the floppy disk? Maybe not, readers say 


READ MARK HALL’S edito- | frequent, it still remains acrit- | and Partitior agic software 

[= [“Farewell, floppy,” Ds 
News Opinion, Feb. 28] area. 

with interest. While use of the 

floppy drive is becoming in- 


READERS’ 


ical component in the support | extensiv 
port, backup and data move- 


support process. 
Lawrence Mann 
Georgia Gulf Corp 
Baton Rouge, La 


I am manager of support ment. 


services for a Fortune 1,000 Until CD-RW drives be- 
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corporation, and my company come much less expensive, I 
uses the Drive Image software | think the floppy will continue 
to play a critical role in the 
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| READ THIS PIECE on the 
[=< same day I received 
a brand new book on 
| strategic planning that includ- 
| ed — no kidding — a floppy 
| disk. The “puny amount of 
| data” was extremely beneficial 
| and contained several useful 
worksheets. 
| I’m glad our IT manager 
| didn’t “rip out every floppy 
drive on every desktop” as 
| Mark Hall proposed, other- 
wise I might still be trying to 
convert data instead of work- 
ing on a strategic plan. 
Bret L. Popper 
Senior business consultant 
Park Ridge, Ill 
bpopper@wwa.com 


LOPPY DRIVES ARE far 
from useless. Using a 
boot disk to get on the 


network for a server-based 
deployment is something I’m 
sure a lot of IT support people 

| still do. And when a Windows 
95/98 PC has a serious operat- 
ing system problem, getting 
on with a boot disk that has a 
few basic utilities can be very 
helpful in repairing it — or at 
least allow you to remove crit- 
ical files. 

Floppy drives are dangerous 
entry points for viruses, but 
isn’t it more likely that a com- 
pany will get viruses transmit- 
ted via e-mail? And floppy 
dri exit points for infor- 
mation, but the editorial also 
noted that 1.44MB is “just a 
spit in the ocean of informa- 

| tion today.” 
Also, what’s to stop a person 
| from surfing to his free e-mail 
| account and attaching infor- 
mation to an e-mail document 
to himself? 

| Tom Casten 
Rolling Meadows, Ill 


HEN OUR SMALI 
business moved, it 
| took us over a week 


| to get the home network and 
office network back up to 
snuff. Rather than miss half 
our client appointments dur- 
ing moving week, we just 
shagged floppies for a few 
days, getting back to network- 

| ing when it was convenient. 
Of course we used the new 
fast connections (once they 
were up) to shuffle files, but 
the floppies were a necessary 
kludge for the time being. 
Irrational? I think not. 
Bill Skeels 
LawSight.com 
Raleigh, N.C. 
bskeels@lawsight.com 
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What is Windows 2000 Advantage? 


Windows 2000 Advantage is the partnership among Microsoft, 
Compaq and Computerworld Enterprise Business Solutions to 
inform IT leaders about Windows NT and Windows 2000 technol- 
ogy by providing timely, useful information — in print and online 
— for planning and deploying Windows NT and Windows 2000 


with Compag services and solutions. 


Online This Week 


Global QTEST network opens 
Windows 2000 doors to users 


When you combine Compaq’s Windows 2000 expertise 
with the eagerness of its Services organizations to help 
customers, one result is QTEST, a dynamic global Win- 
dows 2000 environment with 150 servers. 


Windows DNA 2000: Linchpin 
in Microsoft’s e-comm strategy 


Windows Distributed interNet Application (DNA) is a 
conceptual model and a family of products that embrace 
a number of products and technologies targeted primari- 
ly at e-commerce Web sites. When fully developed, 
Windows DNA 2000 will offer these sites scalability, load 
balancing, partitioning and application integration. 


When to use different 
Active Directory models 


In our latest Closer Look installment: Windows 2000 
makes it possible to configure the enterprise in many 
different ways. Since no two enterprises are identical, 
successful deployment is based on an understanding of 
how to employ Active Directory’s flexibility, scalability 
and granularity. 


In the wake of the record-break- 
0 Tifa Fete)|) ing TPC-C test results earned by 
a dozen interconnected ProLiant 
8500 servers running Windows 2000 Advanced Server 
and SQL Server 2000 Enterprise, do you feel more confi- 


dent in Windows 2000's scalability? 
Cast your vote now at 


www. Windows2000Advantage.com. 


21% No 


Check out > 

the current 

results: 71% Yes 
Base: 52 
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Compag, Microsoft building 
ProLiant Datacenter strategy 


By Steve James 


In an effort to empower Internet- 
based customers, Compaq’s Pro- 
Liant “eGeneration” strategy is 
targeted at bringing ProLiant 
servers into a market now domi- 
nated by mainframe and 
midrange servers. As part of this 
strategy, Compaq is introducing 
32-processor servers for large 
Internet and e-commerce applica- 
tions that need higher perform- 
ance, reliability and scalability. 
As part of a joint program 
between Compag and Microsoft, 





a second wave of Compaq’s “eGeneration” servers will use 
Microsoft’s Windows 2000 Datacenter operating system beginning 
in the second half of this year. It is to be the fourth version of Win- 
dows 2000, and Microsoft says it will debut in late June. 


Datacenter supports up to 32 proces- 
sors, compared with eight processors 
supported by Advanced Server. Datacen- 
ter also supports 64 gigabytes of memory 
compared with Advanced Server's eight 
gigabytes 

Compaq's goal is to improve server 
reliability, availability and scalability so its 
ProLiant servers can be used in place of 
mainframe servers or midrange servers 
that now cost $1 million to $3 million, 
says Tim Golden, director of enterprise 
server product marketing at Compaq 

For comparable computing power, 
Compaq machines cost less than half as 
much as the mainframe and midrange 
machines, and over time Compaq 
expects the ProLiant prices to drop to 
one-third or one quarter of the competing 
price, Golden says 

Chris Ray, Microsoft product manager 
for Windows 2000, says the two compa- 
nies share the price-slashing goal and 
have developed the strategy to achieve it. 
“Compaq and Microsoft feel we can drive 
prices down and still provide high levels 
of reliability,” Ray says 

Compaq’s 32-processor servers are 


based on the Unisys Cellular Multi Pro- 
cessing (CMP) architecture. That’s a 
switch from: Compaq’s eight-processor 
servers, which use Symmetric Multi 
Processing (SMP) architecture. 

The switch is being made on the 
new servers because the CMP archi- 
tecture will enable Compaq to config- 
ure a machine as one 32-processor 
unit or to partition the machine into 
smaller units so that it functions as two 
16-processor servers or four 8-proces- 
sor servers. When partitioning is done, 
each set of processors runs its own 
operating system. 

A third generation of ProLiant 
servers scheduled for release next 
year will scale beyond 32 processors, 
Compaq says 

The ProLiant-branded Compaq 
servers will be tested with Windows 
2000 Datacenter and delivered to the 
customer with a Microsoft certification 
that machine and operating system 
will work together for optimum per- 
formance. D 

For the full text of this story, visit 
www.Windows2000Advantage.com. 
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Alibre Win 2000 network 
stands up to the acid test 


By Elisabeth Putnam 


Early in February, Alibre Inc. was 
just a few weeks away from Zero 
Hour, when the company’s Web- 
based mechanical design appli- 
cation service, still technically in 
beta, would become generally 
available on the Internet. “The 
point of this next beta is to really 
tax our system, test how many 
users we can support,” says 
Laura Herrick, Alibre’s vice presi- 
dent of operations. 

Alibre executives expected, in 
fact hoped, that the test would 
be an arduous one. Fortunately, 
the application service provider 
was getting some powerful pub- 
licity just prior to its launch. Ali- 
bre was one of three applica- 
tions demonstrated in Microsoft 
Chairman Billi Gates’ keynote at 
the Windows 2000 introduction. 
“We're hoping to get thousands 
of new users,” Herrick says. 


To ensure prompt, trou- 
ble-free access to its Web 
site and application servic- 
es, Alibre needed a power- 
ful, scalable server infra- 
structure, Herrick says. “It’s 
rather like giving a large 
party when you're not really 
sure how many guests to 
expect. You need to have a 
lot of backup supplies on 
order so you don’t run 
short.” 

Alibre made two key 
design decisions early on, 
to ensure it could meet the 
needs of its “guests” now 


www.Windows2000Advantage.com 


and over the long term. First, it standard- 
ized its application architecture on 
Microsoft Windows NT and Windows 
2000. Second, it selected managed Web 
hosting service provider Data Return to 
build, manage and operate the underlying 
Web platform. 

Alibre offers a unique, Web-based busi 
ness model that enables companies with 
limited budgets to make use of sophisticat 
ed mechanical design tools without paying 
for expensive software and server hard- 
ware upfront, according to Steve Emmons 
Alibre’s vice president of development. 
Instead, customers pay for service on an 
incremental, per-user, per-year basis 

Using Internet Explorer on a Windows 
client, users go to Alibre’s Web site, 
receive authorization and download the 


client that allows them to interact with vari- 


ous Web site pages. 

As a Web-based service, Alibre can 
provide customers with the kind of ongo- 
ing, personalized support rarely offered 
by mechanical design so‘tware vendors, 
Herrick says. “We're just a click away.” 
Support includes webcasts on how to use 
the design tools and services and online 
trading. D 

For the full text of this story, visit 
www.Windows2000Advantage.com 
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Microsoft, Compag ‘in 
lockstep’ on Windows 2000 


By Bruce Hoard 

if there was one ringing 
message transmitted by 
the keynote speeches of 
Compaq CEO Michael 
Capellas and Microsoft 
Chairman and Chief 
Software Architect Bill 
Gates during the launch 
of Windows 2000, it was 
this: When it comes to 
Windows 2000, Compaq 
and Microsoft are mov- 
ing — in the words of 
Capellas — “in lock- 
step.” 

That unity can be 
seen from several 
angles. In breaking 
news at the recent Win- 
dows 2000 Conference 
and Expo in San Fran- 
cisco, Gates announced 
that Windows 2000 had 
set a world record on 
the highly respected and 
independent TPC-C 
benchmark test, pro- 
cessing 227,079 order 
transactions per minute. 
It did so running a Win- 
dows 2000 system 
based on 12 Compaq 
ProLiant servers and 
SQL Server 2000 in a 
scale-out configuration. 


In the trenches 

Why Compaq? 
Because when it came 
time to get down and 
dirty with scaiable, reli- 
able hardware that could 
go where no hardware 
had gone before, 
Microsoft chose Com- 
paq. It’s that simple. As 





Gates noted, “Our com- 
petition and our cus- 
tomers will be amazed 
by this.” 

In order to appreciate 
how Compag and 
Microsoft are moving in 
lockstep toward the 
future, it is illustrative to 
review how they have 
mirrored each other in 
the past. Both compa- 
nies have made exten- 
sive internal commit- 
ments to Windows 2000. 
Referring to Compaq’s 
participation in the Rapid 
Development and Joint 
Development programs, 
Capelias declared, 
“We've got 18,000 
clients and 360 servers 
running Windows 2000, 
and | can tell you it’s 
gone very well.” Compaq 
is also a Global Launch 
Partner and Microsoft's 
only Worldwide Prime 
Integrator for Windows 
2000. 

For his part, Gates 
noted that Microsoft has 
been eating its own dog 
food in a big way for 
nine months since it 
converted 70,000 inter- 
nal desktops to Win- 
dows 2000. 

Both leaders also 
directed many of their 
remarks at the need to 
create a stable and 
scalable Internet infra- 
structure. D 

For the full story, visit 
www.Windows2000- 
Advantage.com. 
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Simplicity 


Announcing the creation of anew company that will provide simpler solutions to the complexities of global communications. 
Concert. A new joint venture that harnesses the resources of AT&T and BT to make connectivity work like never before. 


Whether you're a start-up Internet service provider, an established multinational or a global 
carrier, Concert offers the expertise to make sense of communications technology today, - AlsT 


and the power to deliver your dreams tomorrow. 
When communications are as simple as ABC, the possibilities are endless 
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Global communications simplified to the mth degree. www.concert.com 
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COCKPIT VIEW 


When designing fighter 
aircraft, coordination is 
a must. At Lockheed 
Martin, a new database 
is helping the company 
get a multidimensional 
view of information on 
everything from labor to 
parts to staffing, so it 
can fine-tune processes 
and cut costs. » 46 


STRUGGLING 


SUPERMARKET 


Now that Peapod Inc. 
has faced its financial 
woes head-on, the com- 
pany is racing to replace 
$120 million in failed 
funding deals. » 46 


KEEPING PACE 


After two centuries as a 
trendsetter, the New 
York Stock Exchange is 
investing millions in 
technology to keep up 
with competitors. The 
first of its new systems 
is set to be launched 
next month. » 48 


TOUGH SELL 


Installing new customer 
relationship manage- 
ment software isn’t a 
problem, say users. The 
real challenge is making 
it mesh with the busi- 
ness side. » 50 


TECHNOLOGY FAD 


OR REVOLUTION? 


Where were all the big 
boys when cell phones 
came on the scene? 
Nowhere in sight. For 
businesses to keep an 
edge in the IT world, 
they must learn to spot 
new technology waves 
at the onset, says Jim 
Champy. » 52 





NIGHT SHIFT 


Almost half of all work- 
ing women say they 
barely have time to 
spend with their spouses 
or significant others.In | 
today’s around-the-clock | 
world, odd hours are a 
given. But the demand 
for people to fill techni- 
cal jobs allows IT work- 
ers to set their own 


schedules. » 52 


HUMAN CAPITAL 


When Skandia saw its 
assets drop, the finan- 
cial services and insur- 
ance company found a 
gold mine in its people. 
Now, the company uses 
IT to capture its real 
worth. » 58 


ROADS 10 
SUCCESS 


The market for IT con- 
sultants is exploding. If 
you're looking for a little 
variety on the job, this 
career path offers a 
range of opportunities. 
Veterans in the field 
offer advice on the best 
and worst career moves 
for consultants. » 60 


AFTER HOURS 


As the demand for late- 
night and early-morning 
trades increases, after- 
hours stock markets are 
growing in popularity. 
But the new markets 
still have a ways to go, 
say analysts. » 57 


CAREER ADVISER 


Is your new CIO clear- 

ing out the existing staff 
to bring in his old 

cronies? What’s the best 
way to market yourself 

to start-ups? Fran Quittel | 
offers some advice.» 68 | 





BILL BERGHEL, a project manager at Federal 
Cte MLM) CM elmer tt) 
things from another's perspective 


SPOTTING 


BORN LEADERS 


SOME HAVE IT. SOME DON’T. You can train employees to 
excel on the job, but expecting them to effectively take 
charge is another story. Recognizing who does and 


who doesn’t have the potential to be a project manager 


isn’t easy, but there are some surefire 2 


ways to spot diamonds in the rough. 
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New Tools Help Lockheed 
Martin Prepare for Takeoff 


Database helps fine-tune plane production, cut costs 


BY JAMES COPE 
HEN YOlL 
and build high-per- 
formance 
fighter air- 
craft like 

the Lockheed Martin F-16 and 

F-22, gathering information 

about processes, and 

procedures is critical to pro- 
ducing a superior airplane 
while controlling costs. 

But that’s hard to do when 
your critical data is scattered all over 


DESIGN 


parts 


the place and there’s no systematic way 
to analyze it, said Peter Wynne, who is 
the director of product management in- 
tegration at Lockheed Martin Aeronau- 


Get the definitive guide 


to EAI for e-business. Free. 


for tree at 


Available 


WYNNE: OLAP cut 
analyst labor costs 


tics Co. in Fort Worth, Texas. 

To solve the problem, Lockheed Mar- 
tin last year decided to centralize data 
on Hyperion Essbase, a data- 
base developed by Hyperion 
Solutions Corp. in Sunnyvale, 
Calif. Essbase and its accom- 
panying suite of tools employ 
online analytical processing 
(OLAP) technology. 

OLAP lets users from engi- 
neering, purchasing, manufac- 
turing and other areas in the 
company examine data relative to air- 
craft design and manufacturing from a 
multidimensional view. The system has 
helped cut analyst labor costs by as 
much as 15% to 20%, Wynne said. 
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free 
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“OLAP provides a way to evaluate | 
project costs, technical performance 
and risk for different airplane pro- 
grams,” said Wynne. 

For instance, he said, managers can | 
look at the materials used to make the | 
leading wing flap on a fighter aircraft, | 
then analyze manufacturing time, cost 


and other variables. This way, they can 


pinpoint problems and work 
on better meeting deadlines, 
cutting costs and fine-tun- 
ing production in the future. 

“We also have the capabil- 
ity to measure the unit cost 
of an F-16. We can go into the 
various factory databases 
and pull out costs per unit 
and look at those over time,” 


| Wynne said. “We can see 


how that [cost] might 
change, vary or get better 
through implementation of 
efficiencies.” 


Peapod Online | 
Grocer Is Wilting 


BY SAMI LAIS 


With cash reserves dwindling, online 
grocer Peapod is working “round the 
clock” to replace a $120 million funding 
deal that fell through recently, said a 
Peapod spokesman. 

Estimates of how much time Peapod 
Inc. in Skokie, Ill., can buy with its $3 
million in cash range from 30 to 45 days, 
depending on what its debts are. Pea- 
pod’s board of directors last week said 
it had directed its financial advisers to 
find alternative financing or a buyer. 

On March 20, a class-action suit 
against Peapod was filed in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Illinois on behalf of those 
who bought securities in Peapod from 
Nov. 8 to March 16. The suit charges 
Peapod’s officers with “misrepresent- 
ing its cash funding needs.” 

But Peapod’s woes “are not an indict- 
ment of online grocers,” said Barry 
Stouffer, a food industry analyst at J.C. | 
Bradford & Co. in Nashville. “From a 
consumer standpoint, it’s a great ser- 
vice, a great time-saver,” Stouffer said. 
“There just aren’t enough people using 
the services yet to provide the scale.” 

Analyst Jennifer Marino at eMar- 
keter, an e-commerce market research 
firm in New York, said she agreed. “It’s 
easy in New York City, where you have 
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Essbase can also help the company 
analyze costs and production to deter- 
mine which processes would best be 
outsourced, said Wynne. 

And it can be applied across aircraft 
programs, he added. Many of the 
lessons learned on the F-16, for in- 
stance, can be applied to the new Joint 
Strike Fighter that Lockheed Martin is 
developing for branches of the U.S. and 
U.K. military. 

Lockheed Martin also uses Essbase 
for staffing forecasts. “We have about 
1,000 integrated product team leaders,” 
Wynne said. They input their staffing 
needs, and the OLAP system can match 
them “almost down to the skill level.” D 


MULTIDIMENSIONAL ANALYSIS of processes can help 
in designing Lockheed’s F-35 Joint Strike Fighter 


the population density,” she said. “The 
challenge comes in bringing less urban 
areas online.” 

Proprietary inventory and distribu- 
tion software is a “linchpin” in the prof- 
it strategy of San Francisco-based Pea- 
pod competitor Webvan Inc., said Web- 
van spokesman Bud Grebey. 

Webvan licenses software, including 
Web fulfillment and logistics software 
from The Descartes Systems Group 
Inc. in Waterloo, Ontario, and “book- 
ends it with our own proprietary cod- 
ing,” he said. 

A customer specifies a 30-minute de- 
livery window for an order, and soft- 
ware determines when each item must 
be pulled so the whole order arrives at 
once for packing and delivery. 

But Stouffer downplayed any edge 
such software might provide. Prof- 
itability “will come down to making the 
math work,” he said. A 100,000-square- 
foot facility must generate $150 million 
in annual sales, but “none have proven 


| they can meet that target,” he said 


Ironically, Peapod had just finished 
its most successful quarter. Sales were 
up 46% and margins had improved 
from 25.4% to 21.8% in last year’s fourth 
quarter, former Peapod CEO William 
Malloy said in a statement released be- 
fore he unexpectedly resigned last 
week due to health problems. 

Peapod lost $28.5 million last year, 
but its competitors fared far worse: 
Webvan lost $76.3 million and Kirkland, 
Wash.-based HomeGrocer Inc. lost $84 
million. D 
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Under Pressure, the NYSE Moves Online “esc 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 


The New York Stock Exchange | customers by late April. 
plans to begin offering limited It’s a big move for the more | electronic trading networks. | nology, pushing the company 


Internet access to its broker | than 2-centuries-old stock ex- | While 90% of the NYSE’s | into the red in the fourth quar- | 





To make the exchange more 
| competitive, the NYSE has in- 


ae : 
| vested millions in new tech- 


| 
members and some of their ; change, which is under in- 


creasing pressure from. all- 
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| the information you need to integrate with your e-Business applications already exists in your enterprise 


Somewhere. Everywhere. In fact, 40% of your e-Business budget and implementation time will be spent linking infor- 


mation created by systems you already have. ISG Navigator breaks through the brick walls. It accesses and integrates 


information from your independent back-office applications and data sources into a unified, industry-standard 


interface. Whether you need to reach VSAM or ADABAS on your mainframe, Sybase on UNIX, or Oracle on NT, or 


access data through an application — or even all four in a single application function — our unique software does it 
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ter by $800,000 — its first 
quarterly loss since 1991. 
Common Access Point, the 
first part of the NYSE’s new 
electronic initiative, is a $15 
million extranet that will let 
brokers use industrywide stan- 


| dards — TCP/IP and Financial 


Information Exchange (FIX) — 
to communicate with the ex- 
change, rather than rely on the 
proprietary systems and order 
forms currently used. 

Also planned for next month 
is the rollout of Institutional 
XPress, which the NYSE will 
use to send out bulletins and 
information about stocks, ex- 
plained Santo Famularo, the 
NYSE’s vice president of infra- 
structure technology. 

Capacity shouldn’t be a 
problem, said Famularo, be 
cause customers won't be able 
to use the system interactively 
to request more quotes. 

In July, the NYSE plans to 
implement financial industry 
standards-based communica- 
tions for the Common Message 
Switch, which is used to send 
electronic orders to the NYSE 
point of sale. 

Then, in the fall, the NYSE 
expects to capture the final 
10% of trades that aren’t being 


tracked electronically with its 


new Front End Systemic Cap- 
ture program, which still needs 
approval from the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 
Despite the changes, Famu- 
laro said, the NYSE has no 


| plans to eliminate the floor. 


“In our vision, the trading 
floor continues to be the main 


| mechanism for the exchange,” 
| he said. D 
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Common Access Point, an 
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Can IT Managers Be Heroes? 


It isn’t easy... 


To accomplish your mission, you probably rely on outside help from consultants, integrators and staffing 
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BY CRAIG STEDMAN 
Osram Sylvania Inc., a lighting 
manufacturer in Danvers, 
Mass., this spring plans to be 


BUSINESS =i ists 
Meshing CRM, Business Poses Challenges 


| ready for whatever SAP throws 


one of the first users to install 
pieces of SAP AG’s new cus- 
tomer relationship manage- 
ment (CRM) software. 


The prospect of rolling out 
the applications doesn’t faze 
Mehrdad Laghaiean, vice pres- 
ident of information technolo- 


gy at Osram Sylvania. “From a 
software point of view, we’re 


at us,” he said. 

But the business side of the 
equation is more complicated. 
Like several other companies, 


Great e-Business Ideas 
Demand Great Execution. 
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At Idea Integration, we have helped hundreds of businesses including dot-com and 
Fortune 1000 companies implement and integrate their e-business ideas. With services 
including strategy and management consulting, Web site development and creative 
design, B2B solutions, CRM, and enterprise software integration, Idea Integration is 
one of the industry's leading end-to-end e-business solutions providers. 


" To discover how business and technology converge on the Web, visit Idea.com. 
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Osram Sylvania is finding that 


| dealing with the business is- 


sues created by CRM systems 
can be a bigger challenge than 
installing the software. 

SAP’s applications will let 


lighting buyers use the Web to 


place orders directly with Os- 
ram Sylvania, instead of having 
to negotiate prices with multi- 
ple distributors. But the com- 
pany still wants its network of 
distributors to deliver and ser- 


| vice the products. 


“A lot of people have to un- 
derstand how to [use] this,” 
Laghaiean said. “It’s not a sim- 
ple supply chain, and we're 
adamant that we don’t want to 
do something to harm our rela- 
tionship with the distributors.” 
In the end, he added, business 
managers will have to make 
the call on how the new system 
will actually be implemented. 

For Moore Corp. in Toronto, 
installing CRM software in its 
Canadian and U.S. operations 
took just a matter of months. 
But Tom Doerner, design di- 
rector for sales solutions at the 
maker of business forms, has 
had to labor long and hard to 


| sell executives and end users 


on the merits of the system. 

The system, based on soft- 
ware from StayinFront Inc. in 
Fairfield, N.J., costs more than 
$2 million per year to support 
and upgrade. And Doerner 
said the chief financial officer 
was skeptical about its value 
because of earlier sales initia- 
tives that hadn’t paid off. 


| Statistical Support 


eventually devel- 
oped statistics that showed that 
heavy users of the software 
bring in 25% more new busi- 


Doerner 


| ness than other salespeople. 


But even that hasn’t convinced 
all 1400 members of the sales 
staff to use the software. Doer- 
ner said about 30% still don’t 
log onto the system daily. So 
now he’s developing new mea- 
surements in an effort to show 
that heavy users make more 


|} money. 


Enterprise resource plan- 
ning systems prod most users 
to adopt standard business p 

cedures that are built into the 
software for back-office tasks 
such as accounting and inven- 
tory management. But front- 
office sales and marketing ac- 
tivities aren’t as codified as 
back-office jobs, and CRM sys- 
tems need to be more flexible, 
said Joshua Greenbaum, an an- 
alyst at Enterprise Applications 
Consulting in Berkeley, Calif. D 
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Storage Networking promises to change the way 
user companies deploy their storage and networking 
solutions. To prepare for this journey, IT Leaders from 
corporations nationwide along with industry storage 
networking professionals will join 
their peers, thought leaders and key 
solution providers at the Storage 
Networking World® Conference and 
Expo, April 17-19, 2000 
Desert, CA! 


Get on the Fast Track 


With the Leaders 


With three jam-packed days in April, 
you can help set your company strat- 
egy for the future. In this unique 
industry and corporate IT user con- 
ference, you will have the opportunity 
to network with hundreds of your 
peers and storage networking profes- 
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sionals and hear and see the latest technology devel- 
opments, deployments and a vision for the future. 
Don’t miss the opportunity to develop key industry 
relationships as Storage Networking heats up! 


A complete conference 
and expo program will 
include: 

User and Industry Keynotes 

Town Meetings 

Dynamic Panels 

Interoperability Lab 

Expo with Reception and Dinner 

All Meals and Receptions Included 


Optional Technical Tutorial 
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Listen to what your 
peers are saying about 


STORAGE 
NETWORKING 


WORLD 


“The Storage Networking World 
conference gave me some 

great insight and new information 
to bring back to my company 

as we move toward the creation 
of a switched SAN environment. 
| would recommend this 
conference to anyone 
implementing SAN technology.” 
DARREL OWEN 

Director, 

Platform Engineering 

The Associates 





“This is the event to attend in 
order to understand the 

true state of the art and future 
outlook of SAN technology.” 
BARRY BARNETT 

Fibre Channel RAS Engineer 

IBM 


“SNW was an ideal opportunity 
to meet with vendors and 
customers of Storage Networking 
products while also getting an 
update and education on current 
storage networking technology 
and SAN futures.” 

MICHAEL FISHMAN 

Manager, Clusters Engineering 
Data General Corporation, 

a division of EMC Corporation 


“Storage Networking is about 
bringing different worids together 
for mutual benefit. The Storage 
Networking World conference is a 
great venue to demonstrate to IT 
user customers that vendors can 
cooperate (to ensure interoper- 
ability) and compete (to add value) 
at the same time.” 

MIKE DUTCH 

Director 

Hitachi Data Systems 
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“The Storage Networking World 
conference was a must-attend 
event for anybody in the storage 
world. The world’s premier suppli- 
ers and IT user customers attend 
this event and it is a fantastic 
Opportunity to network with 
peers and pundits alike. There is 
no other forum that comprehen- 
sively gathers all the appropriate 
powers of the storage future.” 
CHRISTOPHER STAKUTIS 

VP, Engineering & CTO 

SANergy 


Co-owned & sponsored by 
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EE Catching tech waves 


The Downside of 24/7 Service 


For two months, Miriam Boucher —_just a matter of time before she 


kept her expectations real low 

if she could get home, eat 
dinner and still have enough 
time to catch a few winks, it 
was a good day 

Boucher, a quality assurance 
engineer at Burlington, Mass 
based Foliage Software Sys- 
tems, was working on a classi 
fied aviation industry project 
and had little choice but to pull 
70- to 75-hour workweeks 

She saw her husband 
Robert, on Sundays and before 
bed. That was about it 

Boucher is far from alone. A 
January poll commissioned by 
the AFL-CIO found that 46% of 
women who are married or living 
with someone see their signifi- 
cant others only in passing be 
cause they work different hours 

“We knew that this was hap 
pening,” said AFL-CIO spokes 
woman Lane Windham. “But 
nobody dreamed that the num- 
bers would be this high.” 

There are probably two fac- 
tors behind the findings, Wind 
ham said. Dual-career couples 
are struggling to balance work 
and child care. And 24-hour 
service has become the norm 

While the survey (a random 
nationwide telephone sample of 
765 women, with a 3.5% mar 
gin of error) found that women 
in lower-paying service jobs are 
the most likely to work unusual 
hours, women in all fields seem 
to be affected 


Round the Clock 


In information technology, 
24-hour help desks and middle- 
of-the-night server crashes re- 
quire off-hour workers 

“Partly, it's choice,” said 
Windham. “But the other issue 
is that people are doing it be- 
cause they're forced to take 
jobs in this service economy 
which is not 9 to 5.” 

Things are back to normal for 
Boucher now, she said, but it’s 


gets sucked into her next all- 
consuming project 

“Yup. | see it happening 
again. And no, | don’t have any 
flexibility,” she said 

Such demands are not unusu 
al for women in IT, said Kristine 
Hanna, co-founder of Girl Geeks 
Inc., a San Francisco-based ca- 
reer training and mentoring orga- 
nization. At many companies, 
there's only about one female 
engineer for every 100 males, 
and there's pressure to compete 

But, said Hanna, with so 
many IT jobs out there, compa 
nies are actively recruiting 
women, and they're willing to 
make work manageable - with 
flextime, job sharing, telecom 
muting - to attract them 

“People who aren't in IT have 
this image of somebody sitting 
behind a computer in a little cu- 
bicle for 24 hours a day with no 
contact with the outside world,” 
she said. “That's not the case.” 


Women’s World 


Girl Geeks just completed its 
own survey looking at what 
women want in the IT work- 
place and plans to release the 
findings this week 

The survey shows that most 
IT jobs are very flexible, said 
Hanna. “A lot of these women 
are able to work out of their 
homes,” she said. “They're es- 
sentially creating their own 
time, their own schedules, their 
own world.” 

IT workers have another 
edge, said Barbara Gomolski, 
research director at Eden 
Prairie, Minn.-based Gartner In- 
stitute Inc. Because they are 
more technologically savvy, they 
are more likely to telecommute 

“Partly it's the technology,” 
said Gomolski. “We've got 
PalmPilots. We've got laptops 
We're able to stay more con- 


nected than people in other pro- 


fessions.” - Melissa Solomon 


Irregular Hours for Women 


Percentage who work evenings and/or weekends: 


eS TD | 


Among all working women 


rN 


wicite nie ET 


Base: 765 women 18 and older 





ff E’RE STRUGGLING,” the executive said. 


“We missed a technology cycle.” 


The lament came from the CEO of 
a software company when I asked how 
business was going. Somehow, his com- 
pany had failed to update its products to take advantage of a new 
generation of operating systems. As a result, the company was hav- 
ing a hard time competing. It probably would survive, but it would 
be playing an exhausting game of catch-up for some time. 


I wasn’t surprised that it had missed a wave. 
Both producers and consumers often fail to act 
when a new technology, whether an opportunity 
or a threat, presents itself. 

A stunning example is the failure of every ma- 
jor telecommunications company to act early on 
two of the biggest technology developments of 
our time: cellular phones and the Internet. The 
initial cellular players turned out to be the 
“wireless” companies, not the established 
phone companies. And the Inter 
net became the turf of the AOLs 
and other Internet service 
providers. The big telecoms have 
had to spend billions to buy their 
way into the game. 

Theories abound as to why tech- 
nology producers and consumers 
sometimes miss a wave. If you’re a 
big producer, there’s the risk of ar- 
rogance and believing that almost 
any new technology is too insig- 
nificant to deserve your valuable 
attention. 

The new stuff is seen as toys 
and, of course, is always initially 
small in scale. I think that’s what 
happened with cellular technology 
and the big telecoms. It may have 
been only Nokia and Motorola that 
saw that almost everyone would 
soon be carrying a pocket phone. 

Some producers and consumers 
see new technologies as threats 
to their businesses. Managers are 
capable of predicting the dramatic 
effect that a technology might 
have on their industries but can be 
slow to react. Maybe the change ie 
will come on the next person’s 
watch, they rationalize. I believe bankers have 
behaved that way for years, denying the imme- 
diate impact the Internet will have on the finan- 
cial services industry. 

And sometimes, corporate IT leaders just see 
a new development as too risky. So they spend 
millions on old stuff to be safe. After all, Bill 
Gates himself is reputed to have said that the 


Like surfing, 
catching a 
technology 
wave is an 

acquired 
skill. 


| 


difference between old and new technology is 
that the old technology works. 

But missing a technology wave today can be 
costly. So when you see an opportunity, how do 
you know when to act, to catch the wave? Were 
the folks at Nokia just lucky? What did it take 
for ETrade to launch? 

My friends in academia would answer that 
some combination of foresight, inductive rea- 
soning, brilliant strategy and good planning was 
at play at all these companies. 
Cynics would say that it might 
have just been dumb luck. But I 
believe that people who catch a 
big technology wave and win have 
two qualities: They’re more pre- 
pared than lucky, and they tend to 
be unabashedly optimistic. These 
qualities are often innate, but they 
can — and must — be acquired. 

In the world of IT, being pre- 
pared means having a good sense 
of what’s going on — both with 
technology and around your indus- 
try. Prepared people see and under- 
stand risk, where the unprepared 
wouldn’t have the courage to act. 

Optimism can also be learned. 
Just remember that very few new 
technologies get adopted without 
some bumps along the way. When 
challenged, do you think that the 
high priests of Linux believe that 
the world is conspiring against 
them or that they take setbacks 
personally? They see problems 
as natural events and expect them 
to be overcome tomorrow. Of 
course, hard work and discipline 
are necessary, but all setbacks 
are temporary. That’s the way an optimist thinks. 

Like surfing, catching a technology wave is an 
acquired skill. B 


Jim Champy is chairman of consulting at Perot Sys- 
tems Corp. in Cambridge, Mass. He can be reached 
at JimChampy@ps.net. His newspaper columns are 
syndicated by Tribune Media Services. 
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IBM 1S DELIVERING UNIX for tHe 


NEXT GENERATION OF e-BUSINESS. 


With the next-generation Internet, your Web site absolutely has to deliver what it promises: cookbooks, 


downloadable music, tuition payments, stock transactions, streaming video, million-dollar aircraft components, everything. 
It’s a whole new Internet. And online visitors and customers expect perfection. 


Clearly, the most critical component in this Web-based environment is the server. It’s the most important touch 


point between you and your customers. If the server can’t handle sudden spikes in traffic, it will crash. And when it goes 


down, it takes everything with it: sales, service, reps in the field, your reputation, the works. The server goes down, the 


phones light up. If you’re big enough, it winds up on national news. 


This is why those Web sites of most consequence are powered by | NIX°: their portals, their transaction servers, 
their storage servers. Why? UNIX is amazingly powerful, enormously scalable and extremely reliable. UNIX is the 


foundation of the next Internet. Those who adopt the fastest and most reliable UNIX technology will rule the Web. 


Over 150,000 companies around the world, from Fortune 500 companies to net-gen companies like 2The Mart, 


Voice Planet.com and Quik Internet, rely on IBM UNIX systems. 


IBM IS DELIVERING ON PIZZA BOXES. lor Web hosting, the IBM B50 is the ultimate rack-ready, pizza-box-sized 
UNIX server. It’s fast becoming the choice for ISPs. Affordable IBM B50 Web portal servers are among the fastest 
single-processor Web servers available and have scalability that makes it difficult for an ISP to outgrow. You can 


rack and stack them as you gain traffic. 


IBM IS DELIVERING ON THE MOST POWERFUL WEB SERVERS. IBM's S80 UNIX server is the fastest, most powerful 
UNIX server anywhere? Nearly twice as fast at Web serving as HP’s fastest server. With more processing power 
than the former leader, Sun, at roughly half the cost per transaction. This speed allows for the enormous broadband 


data flows that are just over the horizon. 


IBM IS DELIVERING ON INTEL-BASED UNIX SERVERS. IBM NU MA-Q* data center servers are the only Intel-based 


UNIX solution that can scale up to 256 processors. providing the headroom companies need to sustain a growing 


Few Internet companies have grown faster. As a giant in 
Web retailing, buy.com relies on IBM for high-volume 


Web servers it won't outgrow 


e-business. It’s been called the world’s first Intel-based mainframe. 


IBM IS DELIVERING ON UNIX DOWN THE ROAD. IBM. working with Intel and SCO, is developing the UNIX 
operating system tor the new 64-bit Intel architecture, code name Monterey/64. We're planning to have 

Intel” Itanium’ processor—based UNIX servers on the market when this new processor becomes available in volume — 
as early as this fall. Later in the year, we plan to offer enhanced versions of S80, using silicon-on-insulator 


technology. We anticipate performance benchmarks that many believed impossible even just a few months ago. 


READ ON. LEARN MORE, 


IBM, DB2 Universal Database, RS/6000, Netfinity, S/390, VisualAge, WebSphere and the e-business logo are trademarks or registered trademarks of International Business Machines 
Corporation. Java and all Java-related trademarks and logos are trademarks or registered trademarks of Sun Microsystems, Inc. in the United States and other countries. Lotus and Domino 
are trademarks or registered trademarks of Lotus Development Corporation. UNIX is a registered trademark of The Open Group. Intel and Itanium are trademarks or registered trademarks of 
Intel Corporation. All other products or company names are or may be trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective companies. *S80 performance claims based on SPECweb96 
00) (webserving) and TPC-C benchmark (as ¢ 00) (performance). See www.specbench and www.tpc.org for further details. 'Price of Netfinity 3500 M10 model 865511Y 

ay is based on estimated reseller price as of 2/17/00 and does not include hard drive, operating systems or other options. Actual reseller price may vary. Prices, specifications and 

availability may change without notice. © 2000 IBM Corp. All rights reserved put 2.000 pieces of art online 


www.hermitagemuseum.org is an 


Russia's historic museum uses IBM Digital Library soft 
ware, high-resolution imaging and IBM UNIX servers to 
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Open standards are the key to the next-generation Internet. The long-term growth of the Internet is about 
common application platforms and integration. We believe Linux represents tremendous progress in both of 
these directions. On the e-business Richter Seale, Linux is an 8.9 shift in the technology world. Linux is here 
to stay. IBM is making an enormous commitment to Linux (compare it to Sun’s and HP’s), to the advancement 
of the open source movement and to customers who are betting their e-businesses on the World Wide Web and 


the next-generation Internet. 


* Already, we have alliances with Red Hat, Caldera, SuSE, TurboLinux and Yellow Dog. 


* Today we have Linux-ready RS/6000) Netfinity’ and $/390° server platforms. 


* IBM has already delivered the core of our application framework for e-business on Linux, 
including DB2° Universal Database, WebSphere’ application server, Lotus’ Domino’ and 
VisualAge’ for Java: 

Phe IBM Linux story is exciting and still developing. The IBM UNIX story is as complete as anyone else’s in 

the industry. To learn more about IBM UNIX solutions, special trade-in and upgrade offers and Start Now 


A magic box optimize d for Linux 


IBM Netfinity 3500 MIO. SLATS packages, 20 to www.ibm.com/magicbox/unix. 
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After-Hours Tradin 


BY LEE COPELAND 
HE NEW 
Stock 
Inc. (NYSE), Nas- 
daq Stock Market 
Inc. and American 
Stock Exchange Inc. (AMEX) 


YORK 


are the indisputable leaders of | 


the U.S. stock market. 
But while these three mar- 
kets attract the bulk of buyers 


and sellers, they miss out on | 


some trades because they close 
promptly at 4 p.m. Eastern 


time Monday through Friday. | 
stock | 
trades may continue after the | 
major markets close and into | 


Demand to execute 


the wee hours of the morning. 


Exchange | 





To meet this demand, a num- | 
ber of electronic communica- | 
tions networks (ECN) that ac- | 


commodate after-hours trad- 


ing have sprung up. 


There are nine ECNs, includ- | 


ing New York-based Instinet 
Corp., The Island ECN Inc. and 
MarketXT Inc., which serve as 


private alternative stock mar- | 
kets for institutional investors | 


and_ brokerages. Individuals 
can’t purchase stock directly 
through an 
must be made through tradi- 
tional stock brokers that part- 
ner with ECNs. Most ECNs 
take trades in the early morn- 


ECN; purchases | 


ing for before-hours trading, | 


until 8 p.m. Eastern time, and a 
few offer trades 24 hours a day. 


Keeping Pace With the Market 


Unlike the major public mar- | 


kets, ECNs offer the advantage 


of directly matching buyers and | 


sellers, thus eliminating the 
spread — the per-share fee that 
market makers and _ brokers 
charge for executing trades. 


Despite avoiding the spread, | 


which can range from 6 to 25 


cents per share, the amount in- | 


vestors save by trading through 
ECNs can be minimal, because 
buyers and sellers still pay com- 
mission-based fees. 

“People need to realize that 
they’re still being charged a 
small percentage of money to 
trade after hours because [bro- 
kers] work on a small commis- 
sion schedule,” says Dan 
Burke, an analyst at Gomez Ad- 
visors Inc. in Lincoln, Mass. 
“Unless you’re a day trader, 


@ Are there business terms you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


~ BUSINESS!) 


FINANCIAL & BUSINESS CONCEPTS IN BRIEF 


DEFINITION 


After-hours trading refers to the purchase and sale 
of publicly traded stocks after the major stock 
markets, such as the New York Stock Exchange, 
Nasdaq Stock Market and American Stock Ex- 
change, close at 4 p.m. Eastern time. A slew of 
alternative private markets, called electronic 
communications networks, have emerged to 
accommodate after-hours stock trading. They are 
generally open until 8 p.m. Eastern time during the 
business week, but some stay open 24 hours a day. 


you have to go through a bro- 
ker to access an ECN.” 

The biggest advantages to 
after-hours trading are that it 


accommodates traders in re- | 


gions outside of the Eastern 


U.S. — especially international | 
investors — and capitalizes on | 
early or late-breaking news | 
from an issuer. Much of that | 
news, say analysts, relates to | 


and | 


earnings, partnerships 
other material announcements 
from Silicon Valley technology 
firms traded on the Nasdaq 
Stock Market. 

“What has given rise to after- 
hours trading [are] private, re- 
tail clients, particularly as re- 
lates to Nasdaq stocks and 


technology stocks on the West 
Coast,” Raphael Soifer, 
chairman of financial consult- 
ing firm Soifer Consulting LLC 
in Ridgewood, NJ. After-hours 
news in “one part of the coun- 


Says 


try or world affects prices, so it 
concerns everyone else.” 


Low Volume a Problem 


The biggest disadvantage to 


after-hours trading is lack of 


volume. Most institutional in- 
vestors close up shop after the 
closing bell. Analysts say that 
until the after-hours market 
attracts significant volume and 
meaningful price movements, 
the majority of investors will 
continue to make their trades 


ECNs: Fragmented Markets 


To increase liquidity in the after-hours markets, many : 
of the major ECNs have agreed to share quotations. 

By sharing bids to buy and sell issues, the nine ex- : 
isting ECNs hope to create enough volume to attract : 
large institutional investors and compete more effec- : 
tively as one virtual market, say analysts. 

“If the ECNs all connect, then you'll have frag- 
mented pools of liquidity that search each other for 
trades,” explains Jaime Punishill, an analyst at For- 
rester Research. “At the end of the day, it’s still a big 
pile of liquidity, and as far as the market is con- 
cerned, it does not matter whether it's made up of 


several networks or not.” 


Until volume develops in the after-hours market, 
some analysts plan to avoid it altogether. i 
“For the individual investor, it's difficult to get ade- : 


Shepich. 


during East Coast hours. 

“The real issue with after- 
hours trading is the shortage of 
end users — buyers and sellers 
— relative to what exists dur- 
ing normal market hours,” says 
Soifer. “The average institu- 
tional investor trades in $10 
million blocks, but the after- 
hour market won’t accommo- 
date those large blocks, so it’s 
not of interest to them yet.” 

“It’s a chicken-and-the-egg 
conundrum,” adds Larry Tabb, 
an analyst at TowerGroup in 
Needham, Mass. 
not enough participants in the 
aftermarket to justify the ex- 
pense of having [traders and 
brokers] after the 


“There are 


working 


cent trade on a timely basis in after-hours,” says ana- 
lyst Steve Shepich at Olde Discount Corp. in Detroit. 

It's almost impossible to gauge the fair price for 
an issue after the market closes, according to 


“When a company misses its numbers by 10 
cents, what is the fair price based on that new infor- 
mation?” says Shepich. “The stock will move based 
on supply and demand, and that’s hard to estimate in 
the after-hours market.” 

“The skinny on after-hours trading is that it's the 
first inning of a long game,” says analyst Dan Burke 


at Gomez Advisors. “The liquidity levels and frag- 


mentation concerns need to be worked out before 
there is wide-scale user acceptance.” 


~- Lee Copeland 


market closes, and there isn’t 
enough volume generated to 
attract the big investors.” 


Hurdles to Overcome 

Because of low trading vol- 
ume or lack of liquidity, it takes 
much longer to find buyers and 
sellers in the after-hours market 

“The ECN market is frag- 
mented. During the day, all 
transactions [are] run into a 
central exchange like NYSE, 
Nasdaq or AMEX,” explains 
Tabb. “In the after-hours mar 
ket, they Bids out 
standing on one ECN don't see 


are not 


each other because the after- 
markets are not connected.” 
Both NYSE and the National 
Association of Securities Deal- 
(NASD), the parent 
organization of Nasdaq and 
AMEX, plan to go public by 
year’s end. Along with the cash 


ers Inc. 


bounty that an initial public of- 
fering will undoubtedly yield, 
there will also be pressure to 
better meet the demands of in- 
vestors in the form of expand- 
ed trading hours. 

Nasdaq now accepts quotes 
from its market makers until 
6:15 p.m. Eastern time under a 
pilot program. “So far, things 
been insignifi- 
cant,” says NASD spokesman 
Wayne Lee. Later this year, the 
Washington-based 


have rather 


company 
plans to explore extending its 
trading hours further. 

However, “there’s still a lot of 
things that need to be worked 
out,” contends Jennifer Schmidt, 
an analyst at Meridien Research 
Inc. in Newton, Mass. “Longer 
hours helps in the U.S., but not 
for overseas traders. If the mar- 
ket is extended for a few hours, 
I'm how much that 
gives someone in Japan time to 


not sure 
conduct trades.” 

“NYSE and NASD will do 
after-hours trading, it’s just a 
question of when,” says Jaime 
Punishill, an analyst at For- 
rester Research Inc. in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. “They have a lot 
of projects before them right 
now, like decimalization, and 
technologically, they’re all be- 
hind the online trading firms. 
After-hours trading will not be 
that simple to execute, but they 
can’t afford to wait.” D 
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BY KATHLEEN MELYMUKA 
KANDIA AFS IN Stock- 
2 holm didn’t jump into 
the world of intangible 
asset reporting; it was 
pushed. In the early 90s, 
the venerable insurance 
and financial services 
company was heavily invested in real 
estate when the collapse of the Swedish 
real estate market shook the company’s 
asset column. “Skandia had all these 
liabilities [insurance contracts], and its 
assets [land] were going down, so 
analysts thought we were in trouble,” 
recalls Scott Hawkins, director of 
intellectual capital communication 
and development at Skandia USA in 
Shelton, Conn. 

“We had incredible assets in our 
people, our customers and our pro- 
cesses, and the future looked very 
good, but traditional ways of reporting 
didn’t enable us to fully tell that sto 
he says. “We needed a way to explain 
that we had a lot more value than just 
real estate.” 

Like many companies in today’s 
economy, much of Skandia’s value was 
intangible. Its products w insurance 
contracts — agreements. Its business 
model was built around managing rela- 
tionships. “But can you show me a 
warehouse full of relationships?’ 
Hawkins asks 

A good question in 1992, and an even 
better one in today’s knowledge-based, 
high-tech, e-commerce world, whe 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Big Five accounting firms 
are among those struggling to develop 


reporting frameworks that can proper- 
ly value what’s really happening in the 


BRAINPU 
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new economy. 
Clearly, traditional accounting meth- 
ods can’t do the job. Baruch Lev, a 
Philip Bardes Professor of Accounting 
ind Finance at New York Universi 
Stern School of Business, points out 
that the market value of the Standard 
& Poor’s 500 averages six times the net 


asset value on the companies’ balance 
sheets, meaning that traditional ac 
counting methods are measuring only 
about 15% of companies’ value. 

A lot of that value is in technology. 
Lev points to AMR Corp., whose shares | 
of its information technology arm, 
Sabre Inc. in Fort Worth, Texas, consti- | 
tute half the value of the entire compa- 
ny because of the intangible value of 
Sabre’s reservations technology. 

And the new e-commerce compa- 
nies don’t even pretend to play to the 
bottom line. “E-commerce companies 
are not valued in the traditional w 
because they’re not making money 
says David Phillips, European leader of | 
value reporting at Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers in London. “They are building 
brand and customer loyalty, building 
the franchise. The investment commu- 
nity is putting value on a conce 
an intangible, he says. 

IT plays two parts in this drama: It 
generates a lot of intangible value in 
companies and provides the tools that 
enable companies to measure that 
value for the first time. “A broader 
ability to measure for less cost is lead- 
ing to a broader perspective” about 

at constitutes value, says Chri 
Meyer, director of the Ernst & Young 
Center for Business Innovation in 
Cambridge, Mass. “Skandia is a pioneer 
in recognizing that and attempting 
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to do something about it.” 

Specifically, Skandia has focused IT 
tools on one area of intangible value — 
intellectual capital (IC) — and begun 
to measure, manage and report its 
findings to investors. 


PIONEERING INTANGIBLES 

Skandia began reporting on IC ina 
supplement to its 1993 annual report. 
The company defines IC as the sum of 
human capital (such as employee com- 
petence, relationship ability and val- 
ues) and structural capital (such as 
software, databases, customer lists, 
manuals and trademarks). 

Most companies try to highlight 
their IC in the management narratives 
that lead off their annual reports. But 
Skandia’s reporting goes beyond that 
in two ways: It quantifies IC and looks 
forward, reporting on factors that indi- 
cate how likely the company is to 
reach its strategic goals. 

These measures (see chart) are pre- 
sented numerically and compared with 
those of previous years to show how 
Skandia’s IC value is trending. 


THE METHODOLOGY 

But how does a company determine 
what to measure? Skandia ties IC re- 
porting directly to its strategic plan- 
ning process, thus measuring only the 
IC that supports strategic goals. 

During the strategic planning cycle, 
the IC staff facilitates meetings of 
workgroups to consider strategic 
goals and the success factors neces- 
sary to achieve them. Then they focus 
on five areas modeled on the “balanced 
scorecard” approach popularized by 
Robert S. Kaplan and David Norton 
[Business, Jan. 24] — renewal and 
development, employees, customers, 
processes and finance —- and decide 
how they can build toward success in 
each area. 

Recently, for example, Hawkins met 
with call center managers. Initially, 
they told him that they measure their 
success by comparing the number of 
calls, queue time, abandonment rate 
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and processing mistakes with their 
numeric goals in those areas. 

But Hawkins points out that those 
measures tell only part of the story. 
“Those are indicators of how well 
they’re handling their processes,” he 
says. “But what about their customers 
and their own people?” 

He encourages managers to consider 
how people and customer value can be 
used to measure progress toward those 
goals. For example, a strategic goal 
might be more creative thinking, and 
one of the factors to achieve that goal 
is increased diversity in the workforce. 
The group looks for indicators — such 
is number of women and minorities in 
their unit — that the company is build- 
ing those success factors. “It can take a 
few meetings to lead them through 
how to identify these,” Hawkins says. 
But it’s worth it because these choices 
are “rooted in our understanding of 
[what’s] important to us.” 

The first of these facilitated sessions 
took place at the division level to get 
top management on board and pro- 
duce the first IC report. The IC staff is 
currently facilitating sessions through- 
out the company, with a goal of eventu- 
ally reaching every workgroup and all 
6,000 employees worldwide. 


THE TOOLS 

As Skandia began to work through 
this process, it became apparent that it 
would need better IT tools than the 
quick-and-dirty Microsoft Excel 
spreadsheets it had used for the first 
IC supplement. 

The early Excel spreadsheets 
evolved into a much more elegant, 
PC-based intranet system for collect- 
ing, organizing and reporting IC data. 
Called the Dolphin Navigator, it was 
created by the corporate IT group in 
Sweden and launched in October 1998. 

Dolphin focuses on the connection 
between strategic objectives and key 
indicators within the five focus areas: 
renewal and development, customers, 
people, process and financials. Dolphin 
specifies long-term objectives, identi- 
fies critical success factors and activi- 
ties that will achieve those factors and 
measures progress. 

Dolphin is designed to show a top- 
level corporate overview of IC mea- 
sures among the 24 operating groups 
around the world. Then it drills down 


to the division view, departments, 
workgroups and even individuals. “It 
allows you to input results so you can 
see how you're doing over time,” Haw- 
kins says. “And when you're ready to 
report [to the outside], you’ve got the 
data. Over the next few years, we want 
to integrate that all the way down.’ 

Skandia is a highly decentralized 
company, and its international opera- 
tions enjoy a lot of independence, so 
while certain fields in Dolphin define 
mandatory measures, others are left to 
the discretion of the operating compa- 
ny, division or department, as deter 
mined during their meetings with the 
IC group. 

Hawkins stresses that it’s important 
to give worldwide operations as much 
freedom as possible to determine what 
they'll measure. “It’s important to be 
sensitive to cultural differences,” he 
says. For example, while the U.S. office 
measures the number of women man- 
agers, that concept would be foreign in 
some cultures. “If you were to mandate 
that and they tried to live up to it, it 
could severely impact their ability to 
do business,” he explains. “So you have 
to say, ‘Company B knows what’s best 
for itself.’ We try to allow the maxi- 
mum flexibility for each company, unit 
and individual.” 


BENEFITS 

Dolphin allows Skandia to collect IC 
data not only for reporting purposes, 
but also to manage IC better. “The re- 
porting is a work in progress, but for 
the long-term development of the 
company, we feel it’s more important 
that you manage the intangible assets,” 
says Hawkins. 

For example, the current high-level 
view shows certain patterns among 
Skandia’s worldwide operations: 
Young companies just building their 
business focus their efforts on cus- 
tomer value. After four to eight years, 
there’s a drop in customer focus and an 
increase in concern over getting the 
right people and processes in place to 
handle success. As the business contin- 
ues to age, product lines near the end 
of their life cycles and the focus shifts 
to development and renewal. 

Knowing this, Skandia can predict 
the kinds of concerns its operations 
will grapple with during any given 
stage of their development, and it can 
share best practices from others who 
have been there. 

Another unexpected benefit of IC 
reporting has been that as employees 
go through the process of defining 
what they’ll measure, they become 
more closely in tune with the compa- 
ny’s strategic goals. “As they go 
through this process, they begin to un- 
derstand why they’re in the organiza- 
tion, what their function is, how they 
contribute to the company. They begin 
to align themselves,” Hawkins says. “If 
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you get people aligned and under 
standing the business, you will have 
more productive business 

Evidently. Skandia’s stock has 
climbed steadily since the asset crisis 
of a decade ago. Hawkins stresses that 
the company’s success is attributable 
to many activities and initiatives, but 
it’s clear that by tackling IC head on, 
Skandia has turned a financial calamity 
into an image victory. “Today, Skandia 
can be described as an innovative 
growth company rather than a tradi 
tional insurance company,” President 
and CEO Lars-Eric Peterson says in a 
recent IC report. “Through measure 
ment tools and continued work on de 
veloping and applying new work meth 
ods, competencies and value-creating 
processes, we are making invisible 


capital visible.” D 


What to Measure? 


Here are some examples of IC 
measures from Skandia’s current 
high-level view of its operating 
companies worldwide: 


CUSTOMER FOCUS: 

® Market share (number of 
accounts) 

= Customers lost 

= Fund assets per customer 

& Satisfied-customer index 

# Number of contracts 

®= Number of fund managers 

= Number of funds 


HUMAN FOCUS: 

= Employee turnover 

= Average years of service 

= Gender 

m= Age 

# Education 

= Number of women in management 
= Empowerment index 

= Change in company’s IT literacy 


RENEWAL AND DEVELOPMENT: 

= Competency development 
expense per employee 

= Marketing expense as a percentage 
of managed assets 

= Marketing expense per customer 

sIT spending 

= Training expense per employee 

= Premium from new launches 

@ Increase in net premium 


PROCESS: 

= Outpayment processing time 

= Percentage of applications filed 
without error 

= PCs per employee 

= Laptops per employee 

= Administrative expense per 
employee 

=IT expense per employee 

= Contracts per employee 

® Processing time on contracts 
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HETHER YOU HANG OUT 
your own shingle or 


join an established firm, 


you can reap many 
financial and personal rewards as an 
IT consultant. 

Increasingly, companies are tapping 
outside experts for high-profile infor- 
mation technology projects. Many 
companies find it economically unjus- 
tifiable to keep a full stable of perma- 
nent IT specialists, particularly if their 
core business has nothing to do with 
IT. And most don’t want to be regu- 
larly laying off internal IT 
personnel after big projects 
are completed. 

Besides, even if compa- 
nies wanted to avoid out- 
sourcing, most IT man- 
agers say there just aren’t 
enough IT resources to go 
around. For these reasons, 


x 


tional Data Corp. (IDC) in 
Framingham, Mass., and well 
over half of that was spent by 
U.S. organizations. 
IDC expects outsourcing 
expenditures to explode to 
more than $15] billion by 2003. 
“To remain competitive, many 
companies outsource as a way to re- 
duce costs, increase efficiencies and 
refocus critical resources,” says IDC 
analyst Cynthia Murphy. 
For IT professionals who believe that 
variety is the spice of life, following the 
consulting path represents a 
continuum of new begin- 
nings and fresh exposure to 
different cultures, busi- 
ness challenges and the 
latest technologies. To 
help those considering 
consulting, Computerworld 


va 


° ‘ 
asked several consultants to 
worldwide spending on out- share anecdotes and offer 
sourcing topped $99 billion advice about career moves 
in 1998, according to Interna- that paid big dividends, as 


Industry 
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Career MOVES 


well as a few that backfired. 

To assure success, veteran 
consultants recommend that 
you learn humility, get com- 
fortable with diplomatically 

speaking your mind and above 
all, never stop honing your lis- 
tening skills. 

Note that becoming an expert in any 
particular technology isn’t on the list. 
As more than one consultant noted: 
“Projects don’t fail because of technol- 
ogy. They fail because of relationships.” 


all the right moves 


Those who have gone the consulting 
route say they feel that they have an 
opportunity to work on the most excit- 
ing part of an IT project — planning, 
development and implementation — 
and that they get to circumvent much 
of the drudgery of ongoing daily sys- 
tems maintenance. 

By plan or by chance, consultants 


veterans offer their personal lists 


of do’s and don'ts for building a successful 
career as an IT consultant. By Joanie Wexler 
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have found that certain experiences 
and attitudes have been invaluable to 
them in building successful careers. 


Gain intimate knowledge 
about business process 

Getting hands-on business experi- 
ence as an auditor can pay off enor- 
mously. Starting here builds insight 
as to how technology can be applied 
to successfully support and advance 
a business. 

Allan Frank, a 20-year consulting vet- 
eran and founder of AnswerThink Con- 
sulting Group in Miami, for example, 
launched his career in the accounting 
and finance area. He received a bache- 
lor of science degree in accounting and 
later earned an MBA 

in finance and a 
master’s degree 
in computer sci- 


N 


ence. He spent the 

first year of his career 

as an auditor at the 
? then-Big Eight ac- 
counting firm 
Arthur Young, 
rotating among a 
diverse set of companies that spanned 
many vertical industries. 

“This was the best thing I could have 
done,” says Frank. He explains that be- 
ing an auditor requires becoming inti- 
mately familiar with the workflow of a 
business, which translates into under- 
standing how to leverage IT to support 
the organization. “You follow a piece 
of paper, such as an order, from begin- 
ning to end and see where it goes and 
the separation of duties among every- 
one involved along the way. This pro- 
vides fundamental grounding in busi- 
ness function — which is absolutely 
necessary for understanding how to 
support these processes with automa- 
tion and technology.” 
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Transition into 
self-employment slowly 
Finding himself the victim of a 
merger ultimately proved fruitful for 
Al Schulman, now a vice president at 
TKO Systems, an IT consulting and 
professional recruitment firm in At- 
lanta. Schulman had spent II years in 
the IT department at a bank and was in 
the midst of running a $20 million 
branch office automation project when 
the bank was suddenly sold and the 
project abandoned. 
Schulman, who had 
long considered 
consulting an un- 
stable IT career 
alternative, says 
he realized that 
job security, in 
general, was no 
longer a pre- 
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dictable commodity in the business cli- 
mate of the "90s. 

“I thought I was in the bosom of the 
company,” says Schulman, who 
co-founded TKO Systems 
three years ago. “Suddenly, I 
was the new guy on the 
block with no control over 
important company deci- 
sions — or the direction 
my Career was taking.” 

Generally risk-averse and 
a creature of habit — “I want- 
ed to know where I was going to park 
every day” — Schulman transitioned 
slowly into becoming an independent 
consultant. He spent six months as a 


contractor, procuring a temporary posi- 


tion through an agency. From there, he 
moved on to becoming a full-time staff 
consultant at a professional services 
firm that followed the model of assign- 
ing consultants to client projects and 
paying their salaries even when work- 
ers were “on the bench.” 

After 18 months in that environment, 
“my emotional state was ready” to go it 
alone, Schulman says. “Now I’m in 
control of my career again.” 

The bottom line, according to Schul- 
man, is that if you are by nature risk- 
averse, you don’t need to jump from 
the frying pan into the fire. You can 
test the consulting waters in various 
capacities and see which works for 
you. He says he was surprised to find 
himself in business for himself — but 
getting there incrementally allowed 
him to do it. 

Going the independent route, Schul- 
man says, gives him the most control 
over his employment destiny. 


Aspire to be bought out 

From a financial perspective, start- 
ing your own shop can be 
particularly lucrative if 
you can build an impres- 
sive clientele and 
get scooped up by 
a bigger firm. 

For example, in 1981, 
David Passmore, a founder of 


{ 
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and now research director at NetRefer- 


ence Inc., a Sterling, Va.-based firm 
focused on network architectures, 
started a consulting firm called Net- 
work Strategies. The firm was later 
purchased by Ernst & Young LLP. 

Passmore woke up one day to find 
his “status in life raised” as a very 
young partner in the then-Big Six firm. 
“This was one of the coolest moments 
of my career,” says Passmore. 

After four years, Passmore decided 
he preferred being part of a smaller 
enterprise and went back into business 
for himself. “While the Big Six experi- 

ence was invaluable, ultimately, you 

start taking orders from the audit- 
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ing and tax people, which can be less 
rewarding,” says Passmore. Also, at 
such firms, you and your immediate 
family are precluded from 
holding stock in any com- 
pany that is a client, he says. 
“That rules out a ton of 
firms,” says Passmore. He 
explains that his wife was 
working at a company 
that happened to be a 
client, and she couldn’t 
even exercise the stock op 
tions that were part of her personal 
benefits package. 


all the wrong moves 


Most consultants say they learn from 
adversity, so even bad experiences and 
mistakes pay dividends down the road. 
However, they advise avoiding the fol- 
lowing pitfalls: 


Signing noncompete 
agreements 
When joining a professional services 
firm, read the fine print of 
your contract carefully. If you 
think that you may want to . 
move on torunning yourown 
business, make sure you 
check out any noncompete 
clauses with a lawyer. 
Quite often, firms have 
consultants sign these agree- 
ments, which preclude them from work- 
ing in the business at all for a year or 
more after leaving the firm. The goal is 
to protect the employer from losing 
clients to the departing consultant 
“Those clauses leave you the option 
to basically mow lawns and paint hous- 
es for a year,” says one consultant. 
Some employers and even 
’ attorneys dismiss these 
as unenforceable or 
just boilerplate, but some 
consultants say you should 
simply refuse to sign them, 
even if it means you must 


clause 


seek opportunities elsewhere. 


“If you get sued, you automatically 
lose, regardless of who was right, who 
was wrong or what happened,” notes 
one consultant, who requested 
anonymity. He says he had to spend six 
figures to settle because he couldn’t 
afford the three years it was going to 
take for his case to go to court. 


Tattling on internal 
employees 

Another consultant was once asked 
by a senior manager at a client com- 
pany to comment on an internal em- 
ployee’s performance and behavior. 
The consultant, who asked not to be 
identified, says his automatic reaction 


was to comply and be “brutally 
honest.’ 

“Looking back, I think I would have 
ust kept my mouth shut,” he says. His 
comments got back to the employee, 
who eventually wound up in charge of 
hiring consultants. 

The consultant says it’s the client’s 
responsibility to evaluate the perfor- 
mance of internal staff and, since you 
can never be sure what gets back to 
whom, you could potentially burn a 
bridge for the future. 

On the other side of the coin, Carol 
Anne Ogdin, a 20-year consultant 
and founder and president of 
Deep Woods Technology Inc 
in Santa Clara, Calif., says it 
really paid off early in her 
career when she asked to be 
included in the internal IT team’s 
performance review process. She says 
her client was thunderstruck that she 
would want to set herself up for poten- 
tial criticism, when it wasn’t a require 
ment for consultants to participate in 
performance reviews. “But how else 
was I going to know if I was doing a 

2 good job?” says Ogdin 

The strategy seemed to back- 
fire at first. “I was livid for three 
days afterward,” she says, be- 

cause her review wasn't stel- 
lar. But it made her realize 
how important the commu- 
nication of expectations was 
to her success, and she has car- 
ried the experience — and the practice 
of getting reviewed — with her. 


“Yes”-ing a client to death 

Clients generally already have 
plenty of nodding heads around 
and often look to consultants to pro- 
vide a fresh perspective. It is also polit- 
ically easier for a consultant to stir 
things up than internal employees who 
have to survive indefinitely in the 
corporate culture. 

NetReference’s Passmore says it’s 
easy for consultants to get the deroga- 
tory reputation as “people who borrow 
your watch to tell you what time it is. 
But what companies are really paying 
you for is an outside, unbiased view.” 

Ogdin agrees. “You can maintain a 
rapport without being disagreeable,” 

Ogdin says. “Diplomacy 
is the art of 
telling some- 
body to go to 

hell in such a 

way that they 

look forward to 

the trip.” D 

Wexler is a 
freelance writer and editor in Campbell, 
Calif. She can be reached at joanie@ 
jwexler.com. 
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Some people have innate 
talents for managing projects. 
Here's how to recognize them. 
By Kathleen Melymuka 


OU CAN TRAIN somebody 
to be a good project man- 
ager, but great project 
managers seem to be 
born, not made. Excel- 
lence depends on certain 
innate characteristics: 
Some of us got ’em, and 
some of us don't. 
“Project management 
requires competencies in three subject 
areas: technology, business and behav- 
ior,” says Linda Pittinger, CEO of Peo- 
ple’, a human resources consultancy 
in Somerset, N.J. Ideally, project man- 
agers should have all three, she says, 
but if you had to choose only one to fo- 
cus on, it should be behavior. “People 
can go to school to learn the technical 
things, and they can learn the business 
over time,” she says. “The behavioral 
competencies are the ones people are 
least able to learn. They’re intuitive.” 
Recognizing who in your workforce 
exhibits these behaviors will help you 


identify people who are predisposed to | 


success as project managers. 


LEAD 








> CHEMISTRY Determining whether 
someone knows C++ is easy. Figuring 
out whether he has the right personal- 
ity to be a great project manager is 
trickier. 

“Project management is a chemistry 
job,” says David Foote, a managing 
partner at Foote Partners LLC in New 
Canaan, Conn. “It requires all these 
soft skills that have to do with getting 
things that you want [and] adjudicat- 
ing issues between people, managers, 
egos and agendas. It’s how to get a job 
done without annoying people.” 

“The ability to deal with people 
will make or break a project manager,” 
echoes Kevin McGuire, who has been 
a project management consultant 
for nine years as director of services 
at Primavera Systems Inc. in Bala 
Cynwyd, Pa. 

But that doesn’t mean that great 
project managers have to be huggy 
bears. “I divide them into the ‘touchy- 
feelies’ and the ‘let’s-get-down-to- 
business’ people,” says Johanna Roth- 
man, president of Rothman Consulting 
Group Inc. in Arlington, Mass. She has 
18 years of project management exper- 
ience and teaches the subject at The 
Gordon Institute at Tufts University 
in Medford, Mass. 


» WHERE TO LOOK If you’re looking to 
spot potentially great project man- 
agers, you might start at a company 
softball game or picnic. “I always look 
for people who organize social activi- 
ties — ski trips, big group luncheons. 
That demonstrates an ability to get a 
group of people moving toward a com- 
mon goal,” says Nancy Johnson, who 
worked in corporate project manage- 
ment for 20 years. She is now an assis- 
tant professor of MIS in the College 
of Management at Metropolitan State 
University in Minneapolis. 


> COMMUNICATION Strong leadership re- 
quires strong communication skills — 
not oratory, but the ability to connect. 
“You want someone with the ability to 
bring people together,” Pittinger says. 

Great project managers find a way 
to share their vision with everyone. 
“With some people, they do it with just 
words,” Rothman says. “With some, 
they have to paint a picture of how it’s 
going to feel. [Others] have to explain 
each of the pieces, but they want to get 
people in the groove with them.” 

They also have an intuitive under- 
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standing of where people are coming 
from, says Johnson, and it’s easy to 
spot. “When I explain something to 
them, I only have to start explaining 
the first two steps and they intuitively 
know the next steps,” she says. 

Another key aspect of communica- 
tion is getting people to respond to you. 
“They have to be good at drawing the 
best out of their people,” says Jim Os- 
wald, a project manager with 20 years’ 
experience who does project manage- 
ment consulting as vice president of 
professional services at Project Man- 
agement Solutions Inc. in Philadelphia. 

And that, says Rothman, requires 
faith. “Project managers really believe 
that people want to do a good job and 
they want to help,” she says. “They don’t 
take mistakes personally; they don’t 
think people are out to screw them.” 

Good communication requires good 
listening skills. “Look for very effective 
and active listeners,” says Oswald. “Proj- 
ect managers have to be able to hear 
what people are saying.” 

The ability to see things from another 
person’s perspective is extremely valu- 
able, says Bill Berghel, a project manag- 
er at FedEx Corp. in Memphis. He looks 
for “somebody who can restate each 
person’s view to his satisfaction.” 

Effective project communication 
also requires an ability to get beneath 
the surface when the whole truth may 
not be apparent. “A certain radar tells 
you when people are being completely 
open and honest with you,” says Den- 
nis Johnson, an assistant vice president 
at USAA, a San Antonio-based insur- 
ance company. “A project manager 
needs the ability to question with- 
out alienating — to listen and watch 
people’s body language and really see 
what’s happening.” 

For example, says Johnson, who has 
developed that ability during his 25 
years in project management, “someone 
will be nodding his head as if he under- 
stands, and I know he'll go back and say, 
‘What did he really want?’ Then some- 
one else will ask questions that show 
he’s trying to get to the next level and 
truly internalize this stuff. I can see it 
in his eyes. You need that radar.” 

“Tt’s important to draw information 


THE WRONG STUF 


@ The superhero: No one can do this except him. 


w The cleaner: Really enjoys cleaning up messes, often of his own creation 
= The overoptimist: Always on the verge of nirvana, but somehow the 


darn compiler always gets in the way. 


@ The finger-pointer: Deflects the blame, accepts the glory. 
m= The foxhole bonder: Lives on pizza and sleeps on the office floor for 


72 days straight, but - by God - he’s part of a team! 


@ The firefighter: More interested in putting out fires than keeping them 


from starting in the first place. 
= The martyr: Gains self-worth through suffering. 


It’s important to look for what would make 
a great project manager, but you should 
also seek subtle tip-offs that tell you a person is wrong for the job. Nancy John- 
son offers some red flags that may indicate a person has the “wrong stuff.” 
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out,” Berghel adds. And that can re- 
quire courage. “This is the person who 
will ask an executive a question and 
everyone else in the room will gasp,” 
he says. “They have to have the cour- 
age to ask the questions that need to be 
asked, even if they think it might look 
silly,” because these are the questions 
that can make or break a project. 
(Think, for example, of the stupid 
question no NASA project manager 
asked about the Mars Polar Lander 
project: “Are we talking miles or kilo- 
meters here?”) 

Finally, says McGuire, that commu- 
nications mix includes a touch of sales- 
manship. “You need people who can 
evangelize — act almost like sales- 
people for their projects,” he says. “You 
have to sell the value of your project to 
upper management [and] make sure 
it’s visible, and then you have a better 
chance of getting what you need when 
you need it.” 


> PERSUASION A corollary of communi- 
cations skills and a hallmark of great 
project managers is their ability to in- 
fluence others over whom they have 
no authority. “In IT organizations, the 
project manager often is responsible 
for delivery of product but doesn’t have 
authority over resources,” McGuire 
says. “They’re vying for resources with 
everyone else in the organization.” 

“It’s hard to find people who can 
influence others and create win-win 
situations,” Pittinger says. “Your cus- 
tomer says they need it in 60 days, and 
you know 120 is a stretch. How do you 
influence that person who could totally 
ruin your career? That’s the project 
manager I want to hire.” 

A by-product of this skill is the abil- 
ity to build and sustain collaborative 
relationships. They’re critical because 
project managers often need to work 
with people throughout the company 
and outside of it. “Look for people 
who build bridges instead of walls,” 
McGuire says. 


> GENEROSITY Great project managers 
share the credit and take the blame 
“Look for someone who gives credit to 
others — who doesn’t talk about ‘T’ but 
about what ‘we’ as a 
team did,” Nancy 
Johnson says. 

“Look for a person 
who doesn’t need the 
whole world revolv- 
ing around him or 
her,” she continues. 
For example, notice 
people who share 
their knowledge and 
skills to empower 
others. 

That same gener- 
osity makes great 
project managers ap- 

roachable. “It’s not 


WHEN FEDEX CORP.’S BILL BERGHEL looks for a potential project manager, he looks for 
someone who can see a situation from another person’s perspective 


necessarily someone you want to have 
a beer with but someone you're not 
afraid to talk to,” Rothman says. “They 
don’t blame people when they screw 
up. They find out why and then say, 
‘Where do we go from here?’ ” 


> VISION Great project managers also 
have vision. They look for patterns and 
understand cause and effect. This is 
easy to spot, Rothman says, because 
they talk about what has worked, what 
hasn’t and why. 

This kind of thinking leads to fore- 
sight. “A successful project manag, 
often knows what is going to happen 
in a project from the beginning to the 
end,” Berghel says, and that includes 
the risks. If you can ask whether it 
would be possible to deliver a certain 
project within a certain time frame, he 
says, some people will say “yes” and 
some will say “no.” But a diamond in 
the rough will say, “Well, if you can get 
by problems A, BandC...” 

Because they can see what’s coming, 
great project managers are natural con- 
tingency planners. “A good project 
manager assumes the worst,” says Nan- 
cy Johnson. “They think about, ‘If this 
happens, what do I do?’” 


> FLEXIBILITY Great project managers 
bend their own roles to accomplish a 
goal. “You want a facilitator,” Rothman 
says, “leading from the front, standing 
in the middle and pushing from the 
back. They change places depending on 
who they’re with and what they need.” 


> HUMOR Given the crazy world they 
work in, great project managers need a 
good sense of humor. “So much wacky 
stuff can happen in a project that 
sometimes all you can do is laugh 
about it and move on,” Berghel says. 


> NO SWEAT Though you might be tempt- 
ed to draft the guy who used to keep 15 
plates spinning simultaneously on The 
Ed Sullivan Show, he’s the one who will 
perpetuate a project-crisis mentality 
Instead, check out the guy kicking back 
with a cup of coffee and his feet on the 
desk. “Look for a person who’s like a 
duck,” says Nancy Johnson. “On the 
surface of the water, it’s very placid. 
Underneath, they’re paddling like hell.” 

“The really great project managers 
look like they’re not doing anything,” 
Rothman agrees. “They do some stuff 
that doesn’t look like work to other 
people: They actually think.” D 
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‘There Are Projects 
—and There Are 


64 


opposed to a plan that says specifi- 
cally what they’ll do. 


Any other important traits? The ability to 
let go — to truly delegate a decision 
framework to somebody else. It’s 
hard enough to empower employ- 
ees in the next cube, but to empow- 
er somebody halfway around the 
world as part of your team takes a 
leap of faith. 

| 


| Why can't the project manager just make the 


Internet Projects 


Author and consultant Jim Highsmith 
has been looking at project management 
in Internet environments and he says it’s 
a different species. He says a traditional 
project is planned, disciplined and mea- 
sured, while an Internet project is impro- 
vised, creative and evolutionary. As a 
result, the Internet project manager is a 
different animal altogether, Highsmith 
tells Computerworld’s Kathleen 
Melymuka in this interview. 


Why do we need to talk about Internet project 
management separately? I differentiate 
between traditional projects, which 
are very complicated, and new-style 
projects, which I characterize as 
complex: high speed, high change 
and high uncertainty. 


High uncertainty? We don’t know exactly 
where we're going, but we know we 
have to get there quickly, and we 
know things will change a lot. 


And different skills are needed for these differ- 
ent types of projects? Traditional proj- 
ects are characterized by optimiz- 
ing. They’re well planned, have 
strict processes and can be mea- 
sured. They grew up in a com- 
mand/control culture. The complex 
project world is more adaptive. You 
have to learn how to be flexible, 
how to improvise — and you can’t 
get too hung up on measurements 
and process. 


So a good traditional project manager might not 
do well in a complex project? In terms of 
basic personality types, there are 
people who go toward one side or 
the other. Some like things planned, 
they like to work within a fairly rig- 
orous structure, they like to know 
what they’ll be doing tomorrow, and 
there’s a whole set of project man- 
agement skills and abilities built 
around that. A whole other set is 
built around being more adaptive. 


What are the characteristics of people who 
would be likely to succeed in Internet proj- 
ects? They have the ability to collab- 
orate, to facilitate group interaction 
toward some goal. They aren’t so 
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Jim Highsmith is a senior consultant at Cutter 
Consortium in Arlington, Mass., and author 
of Adaptive Software Development: 

A Collaborative Approach to Managing 
Complex Systems (Dorset House, 2000). 


much task-oriented as they’re able 
to say, “We have a goal, and some- 
how we have to solve this problem 
to come up with what we've got to 
do.” Facilitation is more important, 
because they can’t tell each person 
in the group what to do because 
they don’t know what to do. They 
have agility and improvisational 
skills — as in a jazz band. They 
need the ability to improvise, 
change direction a little bit, but 


keeping basic fundamentals of 
values and mission — just as a 
jazz band improvises around a 
few basic rules. 


| What sorts of fundamentals? They have to 


have some idea of the direction and 
the business goals for the project, 
even though they don’t know exact- 
ly what the project will turn out to 
be. It’s more of a direction and a set 
of boundaries and constraints, as 





decisions? You can do that with six or 
eight people, but how do you do 
that in a large project team of sever- 
al hundred people across time and 
space? Those are the kinds of chal- 
lenges we have to face in the Inter- 
net era. 


How do you identify a person who can do that? 
The skill is more influencing than 
controlling — influencing what’s 
going on because you don’t have the 
same control you used to have. The 
basic trait is the ability to say, “I 
don’t have to be in control” in the 
traditional sense of making the de- 
cision. Just because you lay out a 
project plan doesn’t mean we can 
actually do that. In the traditional 
world, which was slower, we could 
actually control things. In this new 
world, we aren’t in control. 


So what happens to a traditional project man- 
ager in an Internet-style project? A tradi- 
tional project manager might go 
nuts, and the people who have been 
working for a traditional project 
manager might, too. They come and 
say, “What do I do next?” They want 
a task list. Here, all they have is an 
end goal and they go nuts. 


It sounds like the old project manager was a 
craftsman and this new kind is an artist. 
Well, managing in this environment 
is much more difficult. It’s more 
about creating the right kind of 
environment than creating a task 
list. You have to have an innate 
belief that creating the right envi- 
ronment will create results, even 
though you don’t know how to get 
where you're going. 


And I'll bet creating that environment isn’t easy. 
You have to hold a creative tension, 
and that’s an uncomfortable place 
for a lot of people to be. It’s hard for 
the project manager because you 
don’t want the group to be coma- 
tose and you don’t want them to be 
psychotic. Creative tension is in the 
middle, and it’s a fairly narrow 
place. It’s the zone where you work 
together well, create good ideas, in- 
novate. But the optimizing tenden- 
cies of traditional project managers 
can, if taken too far, destroy that 
kind of environment. D 
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a job most of us would die for. 





IT LEADERSHIP is about using every opportunity—every technology—to 


reinforce your company’s purpose. It’s about defining business imperatives and driving the 
acquisition of the right technology. But the daily demands of running a company and an IT 


infrastructure don’t always allow the time to get up to speed on the latest innovations. 


As Director of the AMS Center for Advanced Technologies, Dr. Butler’s mission is to 
increase our understanding of emerging technologies. “Ours is a commitment to keeping 
AMS clients on the frontier of IT practice,” she says. “To address technologies that will 


fundamentally change the business landscape.” 


OU CALL THIS WORK? 


MONTHS BEFORE MOST OF US SEE THE LATEST TECHNOLOGY, 


DR. BUTLER GETS A PEEK AT THE REALLY INTERESTING STUFF. 





For example, her team’s initial XML research yielded an intelligent agent that collects 
relevant information across multiple sources then synthesizes, categorizes and disseminates 
it based on a user’s specified interests. “Our Next Generation Enterprise and Business 
Intelligence & Knowledge Management labs are collaborating now to evaluate emerging 


non-numeric mining tools,” she proudly reports. “We’ll be releasing the results soon.” 


And where does Dr. Butler gain her understanding of emerging technologies? From her peers, 


at conferences, from the Web and from Computerworld. The Newspaper for IT Leaders. 
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BUSINESS.’ 


Dear Career Adviser: 


I have five years’ experience developing inventory and fi- | 


nancial applications for ASA00s. Our new CIO is axing 
current staff to bring in people he’s worked with before. 
I’ve been here two years, and in the past four months, 


he’s fired three people and says 


he’s not done. - WORRIED 


Dear Worried: 

To figure out how safe you 
are, “first assess whether the 
new CIO has been brought 
into the company to merge 
with or wipe out the current 
staff. You will then have a 
better idea of the new CIO’s 
game plan,” advises Miriam 
Erez, professor and former 
dean of the industrial engi- 
neering and management fac- 
ulty at the Technion Israel In- 
stitute of Technology. 

You can readily tell. If you 
were on the team invited to 
interview the new CIO prior 
to his arrival and if your skills 
are up to par, you might be 
safe. But if your company’s 
market position is poor and 
its business results weak, or if 
this new CIO was brought in 
to transform your employer's 
current architecture and sys- 
tems, then beware. 

With more firings to come, 
don’t fool yourself into trying 
to save your job; instead, 


Keyword Technology 
Goes International 


RealNames Corp., a San Carlos, 
Calif.-based maker of technology 
that substitutes simple keywords for 
complex Web addresses, is making 
its service available worldwide. A 
new subsidiary, called RealNames 
International Corp., will operate in 
Europe, South and Central America, 
Africa, Australia, Japan, Korea, Tai- 
wan, China, Singapore and Hong 
Kong, the company said. 

Microsoft Corp., which an- 
nounced earlier this month that it’s 
buying a 20% stake in RealNames, 
said it will use the keyword service 
in its portal sites around the world. 


| users in foreign countries navigate 
| the Web using keywords in their na- | 


 HVAC/R Industry 
Gets Marketplace 


A new electronic marketplace was 
| created last week for the heating, 
| ventilation, air conditioning and re- 
| frigeration (HVAC/R) industry by 


; business in Memphis. The market- 





figure out if you’re mar- 
ketable, build your current 
skill set and hustle to find 
new leads. 

Unfortunately with this 
particular scenario, most peo- 
ple waste too much time try- 
ing to save their current job 
rather than understanding 
the end is near and seeking 
new work. 


Dear Career Adviser: 

I have 25 years of IT man- 
agement and application de- 
velopment experience in the 
insurance industry, managing 
successful projects to develop 
and implement client/server 
applications. My skills include 
Oracle, DB2, Visual Basic and 
C ++ 

I’ve also directed develop- 
ment of business applications 
to support re-engineered busi- 
ness processes, utilizing joint 
application development 
methodologies and process 
and data modeling techniques. 

Isaw anopportunity foran | 
international consulting job as 


a project manager for cus- 


The international service will let 


tive languages. | 


eCaribou.com Inc., an HVAC/R In- 
ternet supply-chain management 


place links buyers and sellers in a 
single site that allows HVAC/R ser- 


tomer software for an online 
banking application. Can I in- 
terview and get this 
e-commerce project 
management job? 

REALISTIC? 


Dear Realistic: 

“Clearly, devel- 
oping an online 
application is dif- 
ferent from devel- 
oping a client 
server application, 
not just from the 
technical side, but 
also from a busi- 
ness/marketing 
side of the design,” cautions 
Peter L. Cherpack, financial 
services practice leader at 
CoreTech Consulting Group 
Inc. in King of Prussia, Pa. 

Your résumé vaguely refers 
to some online project man- 
agement experience, which 
may persuade someone to 
conduct a phone interview 
with you. But you should do 
intense homework to at least 
sensibly “talk the talk” that 
will land you an e-commerce 


purchase parts from major manu- 
facturers and suppliers. Initially, 
parts will be distributed from a cen- 
tral distribution center, but eCari- 
bou.com announced plans to offer 
local availability this spring. 


Teachers Sign 
Deal With Lawson 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation-College Retirement Equi- 
| ties Fund (TIAA-CREF) last week 
inked a deal with St. Paul, Minn.- 
| based Lawson Software. TIAA- 
| CREF, the New York-based retire- 
ment system for education and re- 
search institutions, plans to use 
Lawson’s human resources and 
payroll software. 

“Lawson’s comprehensive func- 





vice companies to compare and 


tionality and advanced Web tech- 


FRAN QUITTEL is an expert 
in high-tech careers and 
recruitment. Send 
questions to her at 
www.computerworld.com/ 
career_adviser. 





project management job. 

Doug Benham, chief tech- 
nology officer at Concentrex, 
an online banking software 
house in Trumbull, Conn., 
says, “First, you'll need to 
show you can build a project 
plan that shows you clearly 
understand the skill sets, 
technical knowledge and time 
lines needed for Internet de- 
velopment and are ready to 
staff accordingly. 

“Then you must address at 
least essential basic concepts 
regarding Web 
technologies and 
protocols such as 
HTTP, [Secure 
Sockets Layer], 
HTML and 
JavaScript or fire- 
walls and securi 
ty, never mind 
hard-core issues 
related to session 
management, se- 
curity and priva- 
cy, or the advan- 
tages and disad- 
vantages of vari- 
ous Web applica- 
tion models such as [Com- 
mon Gateway Interface], 
server-side plug-ins, and the 
template approaches,” Ben- 
ham says. 

Unless you can stand up to 
in-depth conversation in 
those areas, you probably 
won't get the job. 


Dear Career Adviser: 


I have more than 10 years of 
voice and data telecommuni- 


| nologies were key factors in their 


favor, along with the company’s 
commitment to serving the finan- 


| cial services industry,” said William 


| Shanahan, vice president for hu- 
| man resources at TIAA-CREF. “We 





expect Lawson's self-service fea- 
tures to improve information flow 


| among managers and associates 
| nationwide.” 


German Consortium 
Launches Exchange 


SAP AG announced last week that 
it’s joining with a consortium of 
German chemical companies to de- 
velop an e-commerce business-to- 
business exchange for the chemical 
and pharmaceutical industries. 

The joint venture, set up by SAP, 
BASF AG, Degussa-Huls AG, Henkei 
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cations experience, which in- 
cludes extensive Internet expe- 
rience. Most of my career has 
been in large corporate envi- 
ronments. How do I market 

| myself to a start-up? - SMALI 

| COMPANY BOUND 


| Dear Bound: 
Do your research at www. 
sjmercury.com/svtech/companies 
moneytree, the venture capi- 
tal site owned by the San Jose 
Mercury News, and at www. 
| venturewire.com to see which 
| companies might be good tar- 
| gets for your talent. 
“Particularly with this tight 
labor market, in addition to 
seeking new companies to in- 
vest in, finding talent is the 
second major area of interest 
for venture capitalists,” says 
R. D. Whitney, vice president 
| of operations at Fitzwilliam, 
| N.H.-based Kennedy Infor- 
| mation LLC, which publishes 
the Gold Book of Venture 
Capital, a directory of ven- 
ture firms and people. 
Make no mistake: Many 
young companies won’t want 
| to hire you off your first 
bounce out of corporate 
America, because start-ups 
| are an entirely different 
breed. 
To conquer that hurdle, 
you should do some pro bono 
| work with seed companies 
while you're pitching your 
corporate skills to the big 
guns to show that you can 
handle working at blurring 
Internet speed. DB 


KGaA and Metallgeselischaft AG, is 
expected to be ready next month 
and will be open to companies 
around the world, SAP said in a 
statement. 


| ee ec ae 
New Member Joins 
| 
_ ecFood Advisory Board 
Business-to-business Internet mar- 
ketplace ecFood.com in Santa 
Clara, Calif., has named Bill Friend 
to its new 14-member advisory 
board. As group vice president, 
Friend manages information sys- 
tems for multinational agribusiness 
J. R. Simplot Co.’s Food Group in 
Boise, Idaho. EcFood.com is looking 
to the board to help establish and 
| develop the site’s strategic impor- 
tance to the industrial sector of the 
food industry. 
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Palm Desert, CA 
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Network with the best and learn 


At Computerworid’s Premier 100 IT Leaders 
Conference, June 19-21, 2000 at the Marriott 
Desert Springs Resort & Spa, you'll meet and 
learn from the finest leaders in information 
technology today. Since many who will attend 
and present will be Computerworld’s Premier 
100 IT Leaders — Fortune 1000 IT executives 
honored by Computerworld as outstanding 
practitioners of leading-edge IT — you'll see 
early adopters of technology and business- 
Savvy executives who excel at leveraging 
strategic information resources. 


Get a broad perspective from 
IT Leaders in just 3 days 


Computerworld’s Premier 100 leaders are fun- 
damentally technologists who also understand 
business needs, take calculated risks and lead 
through innovation. They are Vice Presidents 
of IT, ClOs, IS directors and business man- 
agers honored as Computerworid’s Premier 
100 from a wide swath of vertical industries. 
When you attend this three-day event, you'll 
hear about proven examples of how these IT 
Leaders have advanced their organizations 
through innovative leadership of IT. 


Discuss compelling IT issues in 


highly interactive sessions 


Crafted by Computerworld editors, this confer- 
ence presents a radical departure from the 
standard IT conference. With a focus on great 
ideas, best practices and real applications of 
{T strategy from the very IT Leaders who are 
putting them in piace in business today, you'll 
gain direct insight from leading user organiza- 
tions. Instead of one-way presentations, the 
major conference sessions at 


Conference! 


Computerworld’s Premier 100 IT Leaders con- 
ference will provide highly interactive, enter- 
taining discussions with IT leaders and indus- 
try experts — each moderated by 
Computerworld editors in a town-hall meeting 
style. Key topics wili center on the intersection 
of technology and business in areas critically 
important to IT Leaders. 


What's more, when you attend 
Computerworid’s Premier 100 IT Leaders 
Conference, you'll take away real-world 
examples of leading-edge IT, and great ideas 
about how to apply them in their own indus- 
tries and organizations. 
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Tap IT Leaders’ strategies on how to 
enhance your business online, how to 
confront the rise of ‘net-based and collab- 
orative applications, how to make online 
communities work, and how to prepare 
for broadband. 


PARTS Uae NIT 
MCE TUT Ben 
ates 
Learn about best practices of IT Leaders 
in applying Next-Generation ERP and 
Customer Relationship Management 


(CRM), supply chain issues and voice 
recognition technologies in the enterprise. 


SMR M ROU LN AS 
Most Strategic Assets 


Discover iT Leaders’ application of 
Internet security as it relates to E-com- 
merce and privacy issues as well as their 
view of up-and-coming technologies and 
standards to watch. 


SENT RR 
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FMAM cL 


Find out how IT Leaders are addressing 
mobile, remote, and wireless technologies 
as they promise to impact us all in the 
very near future. 
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VP 
Thornton May 
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Company 
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E-Business Director 
Eric Singleton 


A longtime journalist and industry observer, Computerworld Editor-in-Chief Maryfran 
Johnson is often called upon by other major news organizations including CNN, CNNfn, 
NPR and the San Francisco Chronicie for her insights on breaking news in the worid of 
IT. A veteran news reporter, Maryfran’s decade of experience with Computerworld 
includes key roles as executive editor, news editor, and founding editor of Client/Server 
Journal. Maryfran oversees ali print and online editorial content and operations at 
Computerworld and is a frequent keynote speaker at user conferences and events. 


REGISTER TODAY 


FOR COMPUTERWORLD’S 
PREMIER 100 IT LEADERS CONFERENCE 


Earlybird Registration 
(on or before May 26) 
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Registration fees include entrance to Computerworid’s Premier 109 IT Leaders Conference and all meais 


and networking receptions. 
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Meet Your Future Backup — ADIC’s New Scalar 100 


\ new standard in scalable tape libraries from ADIC, 
the Scalar® 100 has all the features you want in a backup 


solution now and in the future. 


Unmatched Scalability. ADIC's Scalar 100 starts out as a 
one- or two-drive, 30-cartridge DUT tape library, comparably 
priced to smaller Compaq and HP units. ‘Then it scales easily 
and cost effectively up to 6 drives and 60 cartridges to meet 
new storage demands and protect your investment. 

Easy, Plug-in Connectivity. Simple plug-in modules let 


the Scalar 100 adapt to your changing storage needs 


SCSI, SAN, or NAS. 


For more information, visit www.adic.com. Or call 1-800-336-1233. 


More Storage in Less Space. With 50% more storage 
capacity than comparably sized products, the Scalar 100 
packs 4.8 TB* of storage capacity into only 14 rack units, 


saving valuable space for future growth. 


Drive-Independent Design. Backup with DLT today, 


and with AIT, LTO Ultrium, and SDLT models tomorrow. 


Unfailing Protection. Enjoy the highest level of service 
and support, including a full year of free on-site 
service from ADIC, the leader in open systems data 


storage solutions. 
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DATA IS KING 


Tools for data storage 
and management top IT 
shopping lists this year, 
according to a Comput- 
erworld survey. Other 
purchasing priorities in- 
clude replacing older 
desktop PCs, providing 
high-speed Internet ac- 
cess for telecommuters, 
implementing security 
and managing Web con- 


tent. » 82 


WINDOWS 2000 


Purdue Pharma LP plans 
a migration to Windows 
2000 early next year. But 
IT manager John Kron- 
ick says security issues, 
personnel shortages and 
the need to support so- 
phisticated network ca- 
pabilities in relatively 
primitive areas will 
make the migration a 
challenge. » 73 


SECURITY 


JOURNAL 


Week 3: “Pat” scores 
points by solving an easy 
security problem, makes 
valuable friends at his 
Internet service pro- 
vider and dips his toe 
into the perilous waters 
of policy-making. » 76 


QUICKSTUDY 


Reviews editor Russell 
Kay offers a tutorial on 
authentication, or how 
your computer system, 
network or other pro- 
tected resource knows 
you are who you say you 


are.» 77 


WIRELESS E-MAIL 


Although it’s only a year 
old, the BlackBerry 

wireless e-mail service 
and terminal is already 











providing benefits for 
corporate users ranging 
from brokerage houses 
to attorneys. » 75 


EMERGING 
COMPANIES 


Start-up Visionael’s 
products can pinpoint 
the physical location of 
every device on a large 
network. That capabili- 
ty, says CEO Marc Jones, 
can save network ad- 
ministrators a lot of 
time and money, partic- 
ularly if they’re manag- 
ing the wide-area net- 
work from multiple, dis- 
tant locations. » 84 


EXEC TECH 


Biometric devices offer 
unforgeable security 
based on users’ physical 
characteristics, such as 
fingerprints, voice quali- 
ties, signature dynamics 
and retinal patterns. 
They’re more affordable 
and reliable than you 
may think. » 78 


WHAT'S IN 
A LABEL? 


Plenty, if the Multi- 
Protocol Label Switch- 
ing Forum has its way. 
The group holds its first 





technical committee 
meetings next week in 
an attempt to bring 
speedier data-handling 
capabilities to the Inter- 
net.» 72 


QUTSMARTED? 


French smart card users 
were in an uproar last 
week after officials at a 
banking industry group 
revealed that a known 
algorithm could be used 
to create forged cards 
for transactions such as 
buying train tickets. » 74 


CHNOLOGY 


ONLINE, [VS THE 


WHEN FOOFO0.COM 
redesigned its Web site, 
the goal was to shift the 
focus to the goods on sale 
and away from 

content 
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GOODS, STUPID 


CONTENT MAY BE KING, but for retail sites, it doesn’t pay 

the bills. Online retail start-up Foofoo.com learned 

to surround its products with relevant content, 

rather than the other way around. It also learned 
the importance of building an 
architecture that makes change 
easy, because you'll always be 
reinventing yourself. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Java Gives a Jump-Start to 
Web-Based Applications 


Products help users extend apps from the mainframe 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
AVA TECHNOLOGIES are helping 
some companies take advantage 
of their existing mainframe appli- 
cations and data to quickly deliv- 
er new Web-based services and 
applications, according to users. 
Take Green Bay, Wis.-based Schnei- 
der National Inc., a private multibillion 
dollar warehousing and logistics pro- 
vider for the trucking industry. 
Schneider used IBM’s VisualAge for 
Java development environment, Lotus 
Development Corp.'s Domino Go Web 
server and IBM’s WebSphere appli 
development the 
OS/390 in developing an order capture 


cation server for 


system aimed at improving the com 


pany’s ordering and tracking process. 
The provides a quick and 
easy way for more than 1,000 Schneider 


system 


employees, business partners and sup- 
pliers to interact with mainframe-based 
clients, 


services via browser-enabled 


said Steve Matheys, vice president of 


applications development at Schneider. 
Schneider is among the companies 
that claim to have successfully taken 
advantage of Java’s standards-based 
development environment and cross- 
platform portability to add new appli- 
cations and functionality to their OS 
390 mainframe environments without 
any disruption to existing systems. 
“From a technology perspective, we 
took a big risk” in trying to integrate 


Free 
e-)BMS 


Build and run Web apps faster! 
Download a free Caché license at www.e-DBMS.com, 
or call 800.753.2571 for a free license on CD 


Oy 


Our accent is on E. 


e’ 


Java’s object-oriented development ap- 
proach with a predominantly Cobol, 
CICS environment, Matheys said. “But 
it’s a doable, deliverable thing.” 

For example, a truck driver trying to 
enter an order into the Schneider sys- 
tem can go to the company’s Web site 
and gain access to a personal, cus- 
tomized portal site by keying in a user 
name and password. 

A Java applet running in the browser 
generates an order entry form, which 
the driver fills out and sends over the 
Internet and through a firewall into 
a Domino Web server on a Schneider 
mainframe. From there, it goes to the 
firm’s Websphere application server — 
the core Java runtime environment — 
which sends the request through a 
transaction gateway to an IBM CICS 
environment. A Cobol DB2 program 
invoked by CICS processes the request 
and sends it back to the driver. 


Robust and Scalable 


Schneider has built “a fairly robust 
user interface” to 
mainframe envi- 


and scalable client 
work with the older 
ronment, Matheys said. 

An alternative to achieving the same 
sort of functionality would have in- 
volved converting all of the company’s 
legacy code to C++ and supporting fat 
clients, Matheys said. 

Speed of deployment was one of the 
primary reasons Towers Perrin used 
Java to create an intranet Web portal 
for than 2,000 of 


consultants worldwide, said Ken Wil 


more its business 


son, a project manager at the private 


Forum Meets to 


Protocol would help 
data routers, switches 


BY JAMES COPE 

A group hoping to bring speedier data- 
handling capabilities to networks based 
on Internet protocols will hold its first 
technical meetings next week. 

The MultiProtocol Label Switching 
(MPLS) Forum (www.mplsforum.org), 
which was formed earlier this month in 
Fremont, Calif., by a group of network 
and communications companies, hopes 
to agree on standards for creating la- 
bels for IP data packets, which will 
make it easier for routers and switches 
to speed traffic to its destination. 

The association, which will hold its 
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billion-dollar New York-based manage- 
ment and human resources consulting 
company. 

The portal provides consultants with 
continuous and reliable access to appli- 
cations needed to respond to client 
queries, data requests and other trans- 
actions, Wilson said. 

The three-tier application architec- 
standard Web 
browser-based user interface on the 
desktop, middle-layer Web servers and 
a Java virtual machine on OS/390 that 
runs Java programs using a standard 
Java database connectivity interface to 
DB2 for OS/390. 


ture incorporates a 


No Tweaking Required 

Using Java lets developers focus on 
optimizing the way data was presented 
to the consultants without really wor- 
rying about tweaking the underlying 
platform, Wilson said. 

“We chose Java because getting the 
application developed quickly was one 
of our highest priorities,” Wilson said. 
The project was started in October 1998 
and went into production in June 1999, 

“Our best estimate is that it would 
have taken at least twice as long to 
develop the same functionality with 
any other language,” Wilson said. 

“There are a lot of things that Java 
brings to the table,” such as standards, 
platform independence and ease of 
deployment, said Bill O’Donnell, a con- 
sultant to the State of Wisconsin in 
Madison. 

Java has played a key role in several 
state projects to enhance existing main- 
frame applications, as well as building 
new ones that take advantage of main- 
frame data, he said. Unlike other lan- 
guages that involve platform-specific 
coding work, “with Java, you can basi- 
cally start with the business issues and 
worry about the back-end platform 
only later,” O’Donnell said. D 


eed Web Traffic 


first committee meetings April 3 and 4 
in San Jose, said the MPLS protocol is a 
“critical component for extending best- 
effort IP networks to include support 
for traffic engineering, quality of ser- 
virtual private networks” 
through integration of traffic engineer- 


vice and 
ing and routing functions. 

MPLS promises to facilitate more 
rapid network customization to accom- 
modate converging applications such 
as video and voice. The group hasn’t 
said when products using the protocol 
will be available. 

David Drury, vice president of tech- 
nology strategy at London-based Mar- 
coni PLC, the 
founding companies, has been appoint- 
ed president and chairman of the orga- 

| nization. D 


one of association’s 
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TECHNOLOGY 


All Out to Win 2k: One IT Manager's Story 


Information technology man- 
ager John Kronick has added a 
Windows 2000 migration to an 
already full plate at his com- 
pany, Norwalk, Conn.-based 
Purdue Pharma LP. 

The pharmaceuticals firm’s 
plans include securing a net- 
work that stretches across 25 
sites, localizing content for 
overseas operations and build- 
ing novice-proof virtual pri- 
vate networks (VPN) for satel- 
lite facilities. Computerworld’s 
Cynthia Morgan spoke with 
Kronick about how his team 
will face the next 18 months’ 
worth of challenges. 


Q: How big is the infrastructure 
your team supports? 

A: We're running 3,400 users 
over 25 sites around the world. 
We’re going into countries that 
can’t really support a regular 
dial-up connection, let alone 
something faster, and we can’t 
always have trained support 
staff available. 

We use VPNs in many cases, 
both for the savings it gives 
us in terms of equipment and 
connection charges and be- 
cause with a VPN, we can do 
all the configuring and take 
care of most of the support 
issues from our end. 


Q: That frankly sounds like a sup- 
port nightmare. 

A: It’s [pause] interesting at 
times. [Chuckles.] We won't 
move to Windows 2000 as fast 
as we'd like, but it’s not just 
a compatibility issue. ... This 
just isn’t the year for Windows 
2000 because nobody wants to 
take the risks of early adoption. 
Right now, there are too many 
bugs and too few people who 
can do the migrations. 

The Windows 2000 migra- 
tion will take 80 to 125 informa- 
tion technology workers, aug- 
mented with a lot of consul- 
tants. We’re going to use con- 
sultants in many cases because 
we simply can’t find people 
who’ve completed the training 
we need in Windows 2000. 


Q: Then when will you migrate? 

A: We’re planning a full infra- 
structure rollout of Windows 
2000 by QI next year. That'll 
move 200 to 300 servers. Win- 
dows 2000 certainly will let 
you run a hybrid, heteroge- 
neous network, but you lose 
a lot of the reasons you’re mi- 
grating in the first place. We’re 





not opting to do that. When 
we roll out Windows 2000 on 
the servers, it’ll also go on all 
the clients. 


The operating system on the 
clients isn’t as important as 
it once was, frankly. A lot of 
our most important applica- 


tions now are based in Oracle | 


or the Web, so compatibility 


with a new operating system | 


isn’t something you necessarily 
have to worry about for your 
frontline apps. Ironically, it’s 
the standard office software 


eee te 
Up is down. 


73 


that will be more of a problem. 

One tip I can give anyone 
trying to support a migration 
to Windows 2000: Don’t up- 
grade. Wipe out the system 
and start clean. It makes a real 
difference. D 
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Consumers Worried by Algorithm to Forge Smart Cards | 


Bancaires in Paris revealed that a known 
algorithm could be used to create forged 
cards for certain transactions. 

The algorithm, which was posted 


BY ANN HARRISON 
French smart-card users were in an up- 
roar last week after officials at French 
interbank group Groupement des Cartes | 


anonymously on an Internet chat site, 
was developed three years ago by 
Serge Humpich, a computer cracker 
who was given a 10-month suspended 
sentence by a French court for illegally 
accessing Cartes Bancaires’ data pro- 
ssing system, introducing data into 
the system and counterfeit- 
ing five bank cards. 


Reassurances Offered 

Humpich has predicted 
that forgers will be turning 
out false cards within weeks. 
But Herve de Lacotte, a 
spokesman for Cartes Ban- 

caires, told Reuters that while forged 
bank cards could be used to buy train 
tickets and pay at parking meters or 
toll booths, they can’t be used to 
withdraw cash or purchase expensive 
merchandise. 

Such assurances have done little to 
quell the concerns of consumers in 
France, where 34 million bank cards 
contain embedded chips that are used 
to conduct everyday financial business, 
perform national health care trans- 
actions and make phone payments. 

But smart-card vendors are trying 
to calm the fears the algorithm has 


Avnet Computer announced last week that it 
has upgraded its StorServer Distributed Stor- 
age Manager (SDSM) software utility. Fea- 
tures of SDSM Version 3.7 include the ability 
to conduct data transfers over storage-area 
networks, tape resource sharing and net- 
work-free rapid recovery. Pricing information 
wasn’t disclosed. Tempe, Ariz.-based Avnet 
Computer is a technology product integrator. 
www.avnetcomputer.com 


Shelton, Conn.-based Global Logistics Tech- 
nologies Inc. (G-Log) has announced an 
agreement to develop electronic-logistics 
software for Memphis-based Federal Express 
Corp. The software will be designed to cen- 
tralize the management of freight services on 
a worldwide basis and ensure consistent, on- 
time deliveries at the best prices available. 

G-Log’s software will allow domestic and 
international carriers and shipments to be 
managed as a unified global logistics trading 
community via a secure Web portal. The com- 
munity will be supported by a single, integrat- 
ed business process. 


A KNOWN algorithm 
can be used to create 
forged smart cards 


| 
| 
| 
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provoked. “It was not the French 
smart card that was hacked; it was the 
French banking-card system that was 
potentially impacted,” said a spokes- 
woman for France-based Gemplus 
Corp., which has issued 450 million of 
the world’s 900 million smart cards. 
“The information that was published 
by the hacker was not coming from 
the card and cannot be reused in other 
applications.” 

Passions surrounding 
bank card security have run 
so high in France that 
Roland Moreno, the inven- 
tor of France’s smart cards, 
has offered 1 million francs 
to anyone who can crack a 
card’s security code. 

“This is simulation, not penetration,” 
Moreno told Europe 1 radio. “Chip 
cards remain secure.” 

Smart cards are far less commonly 
used in the U.S., where they are pri- 
marily used as network authentication 
devices for secure access to computer 
systems. 

Microsoft Corp. announced last year 
that it would begin selling software for 
Windows smart cards, which autho- 
rize access to corporate networks. The 
U.S. Navy is also about to launch an 
extensive smart-card program for its 
personnel. PB 


FedEx will use the Internet to provide cus- 
tomers and trading partners with cost-effec- 
tive, real-time access to information. 


TAC Systems Unveils 
New Archiving Product 


TAC Systems in Huntsville, Ala., has intro- 
duced the LANRedi ArchiveTurbo, its latest 
addition to the LANRedi Turbo line of archiv- 
ing and digital-video-disc- and CD-mirroring 
network-attached storage products. 
ArchiveTurbo offers online hard-disk 
storage for fixed-information files such as 
scanned images, illustrated parts catalogs 
and service manuals. File sharing can be done 
in mixed network environments, such as 
those that include NetWare and TCP/IP, and 
across multiple platforms, such as Unix, Linux 
and Windows 95, 98 and NT. ArchiveTurbo 
is available in standard, portable and space- 
saving models and scales from 50GB to 1.5 
terabytes. Pricing begins at $5,034 for 50GB. 
TAC Systems is a division of @fax Inc., also 
based in Huntsville. 
www.lanredi.com 


New MT Group Offers 
Storage Management 


MTI Technology Corp. in Anaheim, Calif., has 
formed the MTI Federal Systems Group to 
offer storage management technology and 
support to civilian agencies, the Department 
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TECHNOLOGY = 


Wireless BlackBerry Service Winning Over Customers 


BY BOB BREWIN | 
Although it’s just a year old, the Black- 
Berry wireless e-mai! service and ter- | 
minal are already providing benefits for | 
a number of corporate users, ranging | 
from brokerage houses to attorneys. | 

Many other wireless e-mail services | 
require that users 
have a_ separate 
e-mail address for 
the wireless de- 
vice, but Black- 
Berry allows wire- 
less users to main- 
tain a single e-mail 
address. 

The service and 
terminal from Re- 
search In Motion 
Inc. (RIM) in Wa- 
terloo, Ontario, is 
being resold by 
Compaq Computer Corp. America On- 
line Inc. plans to use the BlackBerry 
service as part of its consumer service. 

RIM also lets users tap into desktop 
e-mail systems, through partnership 
agreements with Internet service pro- 
viders such as OneMain.com Inc. in 
Reston, Va., which has 700,000 sub- 
scribers. Lease of the device and unlim- 


of Defense and the intelligence community. 
The new group will be based in Sterling, Va. 
According to MTI, the federal government 
storage management market is valued at 
more than $8 billion. MTI develops enterprise 
data storage servers and provides consulting 
services. 
www.mti.com 


CNT Appoints Schmit Cl0 


Minneapolis-based Computer Network Tech- 


AMERICA ONLINE INC. has announced 
plans to use the BlackBerry service 


ited use of the BlackBerry service costs 
$40 per month for each user. 

While the Palm VII from Santa € 
Calif.-based Paim Inc. offers simile 


wireless e-mail connectivity, corporate | 


| “Not a month goes by that I do not hear 


| asuccess story.” 
For example, she said, during a recent 


users have deployed BlackBerry in | 


large numbers since its introduction in 
January. Financial 
services firm Sa- 
lomon Smith Bar- 


ney Holdings Ince. | 


in New York plans 
to equip 2,500 em- 
ployees with the 


BlackBerry service | § 


and RIM 950 ter- 
minals. Wireless 
provider American 
Mobile Inc. in Res- 
ton, Va., plans to 


device 


though 


not the BlackBerry service — through- | | 


out its network. RIM’s market could in- 

clude more than 20 million Lotus Notes 

users through a partnership with IBM. 
_aw firm Paul, Hastings, Janofsky & 

Walker LLP in Los Angeles pro 

350 of its attorneys with the BlackBerry 

service last year. “It was the best thing I 


did all last year,” said CIO Mary Odson. | 


age capacity, usage and performance of logi- 
cal Network Appliance file systems. 

As part of the agreement, Network Appli- 
ance made an equity investment of an undis- 
closed amount in HighGround, which received 
$30 million in recent financing. 

HighGround offers storage resource man- 
agement products for Windows NT, Unix, 
Linux and Microsoft Exchange. Network 
Appliance offers network file serving and 
caching products. 
www.highground.com 
www.netapp.com 


deploy a RIM 850 | : 


1 


anted to check a document that a wit- 
ness mentioned. The lawyer made a 
quick call back to the office and had the 
document cut and pasted into an e-mail 


| and sent to the BlackBerry terminal to 


| prove that the witness’ memory didn’t 


deposition, a Paul, Hastings lawyer | 


match the document, Odson said. D 
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its ClO. Schmit will oversee the company’s 
global network infrastructure, global telecom- 
munications systems, desktop services and 
business application services group. Computer 
Network Technology provides storage-area 
networking products, enterprise application 
integration tools and support services. 
www.cnt.com 


Six Firms Join to Launch 
Fiber-Optic Cable Company 


Six telecommunications firms and power 
companies have joined forces to create a 
fiber-optic cable company geared toward 
serving small to midsize cities from New 
York to Chicago. 

The new venture, named America’s Fiber 
Network, comprises utilities American Electric 
Power Co. in Columbus, Ohio; Allegheny Ener- 
gy Inc. in Hagerstown, Md.; FirstEnergy Corp. 
in Akron, Ohio; and GPU Inc. in Morristown, 
N.J.; and telecommunications firms R&B 
Communications Inc. in Daleville, Va., and 
CFW Communications Co. in Waynesboro, Va. 

The venture has formed a 7,000-mile net- 
work designed primarily for local and long- 
distance phone companies, wireless commu- i Snnnperaitcedintyert proms roherepecaperitinnney some yierten aint specs peeve soto 
nications companies and Internet service _ ae ig: azarae nes ec ra a rapa RoC HE 
providers. Financial terms of the agreement 
weren't disclosed. 
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HighGround to Partner 
With Network Appliance 


HighGround Systems Inc. in Marlboro, Mass., 
and Network Appliance Inc. in Sunnyvale, 
Calif., last week announced a partnership to 
offer automated storage capacity, usage and 
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performance monitoring products for net- 
work-attached storage resources. 

HighGround will integrate its Storage Re- 
source Manager (SRM) with Network Appli- 
ance’s filers. This will allow SRM to automati- 
cally discover, monitor and report on the stor- | 
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TECHNOLOGY — 


Hello ‘Little Black 
Book, Goodbye IP 


Week 3: Pat checks out his ISP and plugs a 
security gap by — duh! — calling tech support 


OPENED the 
lab, I 
nearly cried when I 
the 

pieces I was going to 
have to deal with. Granted, I have one 
200-MHz Pentium with 128MB of RAM 
for my firewall, but the others are Pen- 
tium 64MB of RAM. The 
products I am testing, Internet Security 
and Network 
Ice Corp.’s IcePac, require a 300-MHz 
Pentium IJ and 128MB of RAM. Real- 
Secure wouldn’t even install! Luckily, 
my boss listened to my and I 
am getting three new Pentium IIIs. 

A circuit board on 
Internet service provider’s 
(SP) ¢ 
Catalyst 


HEN I 
door to my 


saw museum 


133s with 


Systems Inc.'s RealSecure 


needs, 
our 

cisco Systems Inc. 
7500 blew out, so 
we were down for 14 min 
utes. Our ISP replaced the 
board immediately. Of 
course, it helps when you 
know two of the tech guys 
extremely well. The boards 
have approximately 12 ports 
on them, 
only ones who had their In- 


sO we weren't the 


ternet service interrupted. 

I took the opportunity to 
meet our ISP sales rep, and 
he invited us to see 
network operations center 
(NOC). The ISP 
ished construction of a new 


just fin- 
co-location facility that blew our team 
able our 
DS3 from our ISP’s perspective. The 
point-of-presence (POP) was really an 
incredible The 
color-coded blue for ° 
13, gray for 10M bit/sec. 
100M bit/sec 

I recommend visiting your ISP. Your 


away. We were also to view 


cables were all 
rl, yellow for 
and purple for 


site. 


business is completely dependent on 
your provider; you might want to make 
sure you have a friend in the right spot 
when and if something happens. 

There was another network outage 
this week, this time at one of our ware- 
houses. They have a mixed environ- 
ment of PCs that connect back to our 
Windows NT domain and dumb termi- 
nals that connect to a Data General Unix 


server in Chicago. The call I got said 


they took a power hit and some people 


had connectivity and others did not. It 


Security 
»’ Manager's 


Journal 


turns out that the DG box that serves 
the terminals and connects to the Unix 
server had come up before the router 
did, so the terminals couldn’t find the 
route to the server, because the router 
hadn’t established the That was 
an easy fix. 

An interesting situation arose during 
that fix. One of the server administra- 
tors didn’t know the topology of the 
site and thus had a hard time doing any 
preliminary troubleshooting. My boss, 
the network architect, hadn’t come in 
yet, and he’s the only one who has that 
data. We decided to make the topology 
to administrators as a little 

black book. 


I sensed this was a great 


route. 


available 


opportunity to begin test- 
ing my policy-making abil- 
ity. After all, data about 
network topology is sensi- 
tive, proprietary informa- 
tion. It includes our entire 
global network structure, 
both physical and logical, 
including IP assignments 
and phone numbers for 
mission-critical contacts. I 
set up a meeting with the 
director of network ser- 
vices, two lawyers from 
our legal department and 
my boss to discuss how the 
policy should be written 
and implemented before 
the book is distributed. 

One of my ideas is that if there is any 
change that needs to be made, everyone 
must bring their books in to be updated 
on the day specified — no exceptions! 
This would let us destroy the old infor- 
mation and keep track of the books. 


Plenty of Porn 


I was in the NOC, and one of the net- 
admins said he tried to follow a link to 
register an Internet domain and it took 
him to a porn site. I thought that was 
weird only because we use Websense 
for FireWall-1 to filter out those types 
of sites. When I looked further, it 
seemed as though Websense was act- 
ing like the trial version and had ex- 
pired. Not good. 

I knew we had purchased a license 
for the full product, so I called Web- 
sense’s technical support people. They 


had me delete the corrupt database of 
Web sites and apply the new license 
key. I then stopped and restarted the | 
service and tested it by trying to go to 
all the porn sites I could find. It worked. 
The next day, the director of network | 
services thanked me for fixing a situa- 
tion that hadn’t been resolved by the 
previous security officer. All I did was 
call the technical support people, who 
got me up and running in two minutes. 
The next day I took a Windows 2000 
file and print server class that proved to 
be very am going to take as 
many Windows 2000 classes as I can; it 


useful. I 


is an entirely different beast from NT. 


Just Do It! 


The class coincided with a prelimi- | 
nary meeting I had with our CIO and 
chief e-commerce officer to discuss a | 
global intranet or corporate 
They feel that it will be a 
snap to set up and that it should be 
ready in May. Well, 
our programmers just got off the learn- 
ing curve of developing 32-bit applica- 
tions and Web apps from old Cobol and 
Visual Basic 4 applications that still | 
run in 16-bit mode! But we’ll be going 
anyway. necessity,” 


possible 
portal site. 


not so fast, I said; 


ahead “Business 
they said 

To handle the encryption and securi- 
ty management for this global intranet, 
we are deploying Windows 2000 with 
Active Directory. We will take the time 
to configure our domain structure and 
organizational units on a logical level, 
and, we will have to 
consider the hardware. The domain 
controllers in Windows 2000 run simi- 
lar threads to Exchange 5.5 and SQI 
Server, so with Active Directory we will 
need a lot more horsepower. 

Instead of desktop with 
juiced up RAM, we are looking at dual 
to quad processors, a dual to triple SCSI 
channel and 1 to 2GB of RAM. Manage- 
ment wants to move to more of a Web- 
looking | 


at the same time, 


servers 


based environment, so we are 
for a new operating system. Since we're 
a straight NT shop, we might be mov- 
ing Windows 95 to Windows | 
2000, or we might stay with 95 and use | 
2000 Terminal Server to provide the | 
desktop. 

This weekend, I plan to rip IPX and 
several other services out of the fire- | 
wall. I will also test the anti-IP-spoof- 
ing feature of FireWall-l in the lab, since | 
the previous team couldn’t get it to | 
work. We have an internal network, a | 


demilitarized zone (DMZ) and then the | 


from 
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THISWEEK’SGLOSSARY 


= DS3: The equivalent of a TS circuit 
(44.7M byte/sec.). 


® Topology: The pattern of inierconnec- 
tions between nodes. 


= Domain controller: The server that 
contains the list of users, resources and 
their relationships to each other in Windows 
NT. There are two types in NT: a primary 
domain controller (PDC) and a backup do- 
main controller (BDC). A Windows NT net- 
work can contain only one PDC but can 
have as many BDCs as necessary. 


= Domain structure: A map of the rela- 
tionships between users and resources 
(workstations, servers and network equip- 
ment) on a Windows NT network. 


= Internet Packet Exchange (IPX): A 
NetWare communications protocol used to 
route messages from one node to another. 


LINKS: 


www. websense.com/company/ 

index.cfm: San Diego-based Websense 
Inc. provides Internet systems integration, 
consulting, service, support and products. 


www.computerworld.com/home/ 
features.nsf/all/990222wy2klinks: 
Find links to white papers, newsletters 
and Computerworld stories related to Win- 
dows 2000. 


www.sans.org/dc2000.htm: The 
SANS Security DC2000 conference offers 
immersion training in areas such as intrusion 
detection; firewalls and perimeter protection; 
and Unix, Linux and Windows NT security. 


www.sans.org/newlook/publications/ 
incident_handling.htm: The SANS Insti- 
tute’s quide to handling computer security 
incidents. 


Internet. The configuration on the 
DMZ is what makes me nervous, since 
it is a separate valid Class C network 
from the Internet Class B network 

If you have any suggestions, send 
them to pat_rabbinski@hushmail.com, 
or visit new security forum at 
www.computerworld.com/jf. Until next 
week, remember: The safest way to se- 
cure a network is to unplug it! D 


our 


= This journal is written by a real secu- 
rity engineer whose name and employer 
have been disguised for obvious reasons. 
It’s posted weekly at www.sans.org and 
www. computerworld.com to help you 
and our security manager — let’s call 
him Pat — better solve your security 
problems. Contact him with comments or 
advice at pat_rabbinski@hushmail.com, 
with the subject line Pat’s Journal. 
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BY RUSSELL KAY 
HO are you? 
Do you be- 
long 


do you 
And how do I know 
you're who you say you are? 
Those are the essential ques- 
tions that any effective securi- 
ty system must answer before a 
user can access a computer 
system, network or other pro- 
tected resource. We think this 
is what a password system 
does, but passwords are only 
one part of an effective secur- 
ity system. That security sys- 
tem requires three separate el 
ements — identification, au- 
thentication and authorization 
— that together make up 
what’s called access control. 
When you log into a com- 
puter or network, the first 
thing you’re asked for is a user 
name or account name. But a 
user name offers little protec- 
tion to the system. Therefore, 
the system also _ usually 
prompts you for a password, a 
form of authentication. 


Authentication 


The question, “How do I 
know you’re who you say you 
are?,” is in many ways, the most 
important one. Unless it’s an- 
swered satisfactorily, identifi- 
cation is incomplete and no au- 
thorization can or should take 
place. But how does a system 
verify that a user is who he 


have? 


says he is? Simply entering | 


your password doesn’t prove 
it’s you. Someone else could 
know your password. 


The answer lies in a strong | 


authentication process. Basi- 
cally, the following three fac- 
tors can be used to authenti- 
cate an individual: 

1. Something the user knows. This 
is a reusable password, pass- 


phrase, personal identification | 


number or a fact likely to be 
known only to the user, such as 
his mother’s maiden name. 

2. Something the user has. This 
could be a key, a magnetic- 
stripe card, a smart card or a 
specialized authentication de- 
vice (called a token) that gen- 
erates a one-time password 
or a specific response to a 


here? | 
What rights | 


TECHNOLOGY!) 


HOT TRENDS & TECHNOLOGIES IN 


BRIEF 


Authentication 


DEFINITION 


Authentication is the process through which the identity 
of a computer or network user is verified; it’s the sys- 
tem that ensures that an individual is, in fact, who he 
claims to be. It’s distinct from identification — determin- 
ing whether an individual is known to the system — 
and from authorization — granting the user access to 
specific system resources based on his identity. 


challenge 
server. 


presented by the 


3. Something the user is. This de- 


pends on some inherent physi- 
cal trait or characteristic. Of- 
ten called biometrics, exam- 
ples of this form of authentica- 
tion include: fingerprints, reti- 
nal (eye) patterns, hand geom- 


| etry, voice recognition, facial 


recognition, typing pattern 
recognition and signature dy- 
namics (speed and pressure, 
not just the outline). 

For more on biometrics, see 
“Give Your Computer the Fin- 


ger” on page 78. 


These authentication factors 
are listed here from weakest 
to strongest as determined by 
how difficult they are to forge 
or fake. By themselves, each of 
these methods offers some 
security. However, each has its 
own problems or weaknesses. 

Anyone pass- 
word and, historically, reusable 
passwords have been vulnera- 


can enter a 


ble to guessing, brute force and 
dictionary-based attacks. 

The second means of au- 
thentication — something the 


user has — requires the user to | 


replicate device. However this 
stronger protection also costs 
more (typically tens of dollars 
per device), and it requires 
contingency procedures in 
case a device is left at home, 
lost or stolen. 

The third type of authentica 
tion — something the user is — 
is the most difficult to defeat, 
but it has other problems. Bio- 
metric identification methods 
are subject to two types of er 
rors: false positives and false 
negatives. The first erroneous- 
ly authenticates an individual 
who shouldn't be authenticat- 


Authentication via Security Token 


SecurID 


A hardware authentication device, or security 

token, provides greatly increased protection against 

spoofing or brute-force attacks. The time-synchronized SecurlD 
card from RSA Security Inc. in Bedford, Mass., has an LCD 
screen that shows a string of numbers that changes every 
minute. The user types in his user name at log in, then the num- 
ber shown on the card. The host system knows what that number 
is supposed to be for that user at that particular time. Some 
tokens don’t show a number continuously but require the user 
to enter a PIN on the card itself before the number is displayed, 
thus providing two-factor authentication. 


Challenge- 
Response 
Systems 


With a token-based Chailenge- 
Response system, the system 
displays a number (the chal- 
lenge) when you log in. The 
user types this number into his 
token, which encrypts that to 
produce a second number (the 
response). The user enters the 
response into the computer. 
The host performs the same 
operation on the challenge, 
then compares its result to the 
user’s response. If they match, 
the user is authenticated. 


@ Are there technologies or issues you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


ed; the second denies an indi 
vidual who should be authenti- 
cated. Neither error is 
able, and it’s important to know 
and verify 


desir 


error rates when 
considering such a system 
Another problem is that per 
manent physical changes or 
temporary ailments or acci 
dents can alter or render un 
readable the measured charac 
teristic. If you cut part of your 
fingertip, you've changed what 
the fingerprint reader sees. Put 
on a Band-Aid, and the reader 
can’t see the fingerprint at all 
Finally, if the method is con 
promised, there’s no way to 
give an individual a new iden 
tifying characteristic. You can 
issue a new password or secu 
rity token, but you can’t change 


his fingerprints or eye pattern 


Two-Factor Authentication 

For greatly increased secur- 
ity, the approach preferred by 
experts is to use two of the 
three methods in combination 
— a process called two-factor 
authentication. For example, to 
use a security token that gener- 
ates a one-time password, you 
may need to enter a personal 
identification number into the 
token itself. Similarly, a card- 
key can be used in combina- 
tion with a biometric system. 

This is essentially what hap- 
pens when you check in at 
an airport ticket counter. You 
hand over your ticket, which 
identifies you. Then you show 
a photo ID of some kind. This 
is something you have with 
you, and it’s biometric (some- 
thing you are) in that the clerk 
determine that the 
photo on the card matches you. 

Once a user has been identi- 
what 
remains is to grant him access 


has to 


fied and authenticated, 
to whatever specific system re- 
sources have been approved. 
This authorization is usually 
accomplished by looking up 
that user’s entry in an access 
control list that delineates spe- 
cific rights and permissions. 
These can be based, among 
other things, on an individual’s 
identity or job function, mem- 
bership in a workgroup or oth- 
er classification or time of day 
or day of week. D 
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Do you secretly suspect | 
that after they made you they broke | 
the mold? According to the nine bio- | 
metric security products we tested, 
you’re right. By Howard Millman 


HEN YOL 


need better | 
protection | 
than a pass- | 


word _ sys- 


tem can give you, it may be | 
time to consider using a bio- | 


metric authentication device. 


In our tests, these devices | 


proved affordable, _ reliable, 
easy to use and light-years 


ahead of passwords in boosting 


desktop, laptop and network 
access protection. 


Not only are passwords ea- | 


sily compromised, they don’t 
authenticate people — they 


merely authenticate pass- | 
words. Conversely, each fin- | 


gerprint is unique. With bio- 


metrics, you'll never have to | 


remember multiple, some- 
times counterintuitive alpha- 
numeric sequences. All you 


need to remember is to bring | 
your finger or face, or how to | 


sign your name. 
Biometric devices measure 


one or more physical attri- | 


butes. The most commonly 


used attribute is your finger- | 
print, but it can also be the | 


shape of your face, the pattern 
of your eye’s iris, your signa- 
ture or the sound of your voice. 

Devices exist to meet any 
degree of security and para- 
noia. For example, if you want 
ultrasecure access to the ICBM 
missile silo or an anthrax lab, 


retinal-scan devices that read | 
the pattern of blood vessels in- 
side eyes are available. We | 
confined our tests to noninva- 
sive devices suited for use with | 
computers and networks in a 
normal business environment. 

“Biometrics have been | 
around a long time while the | 
vendors tried to get the tech- 
nology and price right. Finally, 
fingerprint scanners are a here 
and-now technology,” says Chris 
Christensen, a security analyst | 
at International Data Corp. in | 
Framingham, Mass. Starting 
this summer, manufacturers | 
like Compaq Computer Corp. | 
will ship laptops equipped with 
biometric devices. 

With prices dropping and 
accuracy increasing, the future | 
looks promising for vendors. | 
According to New York-based 
consulting firm International | 
Biometric Group LLC, the 
market for biometric devices 
totaled $260 million last year. 
The company predicts a 30% | 
to 40% annual growth rate. 

All the products we tested | 
are ready for use and were de- 
signed for existing machines. | 
The devices cost between $60 | 
and $395 and offer vastly in- | 
creased security. All products 
were installed effortlessly, re- 
quired no maintenance and de- 
livered consistent accuracy. | 

Digital Persona Inc.’s U.are.U | 


Pro offers a major advantage 
over the other products — a sin- 


gle cable connection to the Uni- | 
versal Serial Bus (USB) port in | 
machines running Windows | 


95/98, NT and 2000. The other 


devices require a connection to | 


the parallel port, a power source 


(usually the keyboard connec- | 


tor cable) and a printer pass- 
through when a printer is con- 
nected to the same machine. 
Aside from the convenience 
of a USB connector, hardware 
from the other vendors per- 
formed equally well. When 
used on a Windows NT net- 


work and integrated into NT’s | 


Security Access Manager, all 
the devices provided security 
far superior to a mere password. 

Biometric vendors tend to 
sell either just the software en- 
gine, such as Identix Inc.’s Bio- 
Logon and Cyber-SIGN Inc.’s 
Cyber-SIGN, or the hardware, 
such as products from SCM 
Microsystems Inc. and Inter- 


link Electronics Inc. Others | 


vendors, such as Keyware 
Technologies and Digital Per- 
sona, offer both. 

Other than Digital’s Per- 
sona’s custom-developed USB 
driver for Windows NT, we 
found no major differences in 
the ease of use, reliability or 
feature set in any of the soft- 
ware. All the vendors men- 


tioned plan to release USB ver- | 


sions of their products for 
Windows 2000. 

For information technology 
use, the device chosen should 
be based as much on price as on 
desktop space. Most fingerprint 
scanners and signature readers 
are stand-alone devices, but 
Key Tronic Corp.'s Key Tronic 


; E . | 
Secure Keyboard integrates a 


scanner into a keyboard. The 
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bundling saves space, and help 
desks may prefer built-in de- 
vices to those added on. 

Since pressing a finger is 
slightly easier than writing 
your signature or mugging it 
| up for a camera, fingerprint 
| scanners have a slight edge in 
| usability. All devices also allow 
password entry in the event 
that the biometric recognition 
fails, perhaps as the result of an 
accident or illness. To help 
prevent erroneous access de- 
nials, authorized users should 
register multiple fingers. D 


| 





Millman operates Data System 
Services LLC, a consultancy in 
Croton, N.Y. Contact him at 
hmillman@ibm.net. 


U.are.U Pro 


Hardware and software; fingerprint 
Digital Persona Inc. 

Redwood City, Calif. 
www.digitalpersona.com 
(650) 261-6070 

$199 with client software 
Server software: $29 per user 


The all-around winner. Highly accu- 
rate with inexpensive, single-cable 
USB connectivity. The software 

| shows its heritage as a onetime con- 
| sumer product - it’s entertaining 
and simple to understand. Users en- 
roll and set up security via an over- 
lay to Windows NT’s Management 

| Console. Utilities include a one- 

| touch Internet log-in, which elimi- 
nates the need for passwords, and 
private space, a virtual drive that 
stores encrypted data. 


| Bio Touch 


Hardware; fingerprint 

SCM Microsystems Inc. 

| Los Gatos, Calif. 
www.scmmicro.com 

| (408) 370-4888 

$179 


BioLogon 2.02 


Software; fingerprint 
Identix Inc. 
Sunnyvale, Caiif. 
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(408) 731-2000 
www.identix.com 
Server: $900 for 25 users 
Client: $40 


A welcome and convenient innova- 
tion, the BioTouch delivers afford- 
able and reliable access security for 
laptop users. The BioTouch slips into 
a PC card slot and incorporates a 
fingerprint-scan sensor on a slide- 
out tray. Powered by the laptop, it 
requires no external cables or con- 
nections. Simple, reliable and con- 
sistently accurate, it’s an ideal way 
to retrofit existing laptops running 
Windows 95/98, NT or 2000. 
Unlike passwords, the BioTouch 
can’t be defeated by simply remov- 
ing the CMOS battery or by ama- 


~ TECHNOLOGY: 


| $50 per user 





teurish hacking. When connected to | 


a BioLogon-enabled network, the 
laptop will use the security profiles 
set up for the network server. 

The software engine for the 


BioTouch (and a variety of other fin- | 


gerprint-scanning hardware), Bio- 
Logon offers centralized network 
management plus remote user en- 
rollment and access. BioLogon’s 
user profiles can enroll multiple 
users, each with different rights. 
Users can access the network from 
other computers. 

Identix offers a version of Bio- 
Logon that runs on Novell NetWare 
5 and supports NetWare’s LDAP 
server. 


ePad 


Hardware 

Interlink Electronics Inc. 
Camarillo, Calif. 
www.interlinkelec.com 
(800) 340-1331 

$70 


Cyber-SIGN 


Software; signature dynamics 
Cyber-SIGN Inc. 

San Jose 
www.cybersign.com 
(800) 876-4605 





| Server: $1,250, unlimited users 


A compact signature pad that’s easy 
to install and use. Cyber-SIGN’s 
software analyzes the shape, speed, | 


stroke, pen pressure and timing in- 
formation as you sign your name. 
Even my daughter, who forged my 
signature to her report cards for 10 
years, couldn't defeat the system. 
Stunningly accurate, it allows 
enough leeway so that casually 
signing your name with an extra 
flourish enables access, but any 


| major variation will deny access. 


Key Tronic 
Secure Keyboard 


Hardware, fingerprint; 


| Uses BioLogon software 


Key Tronic Corp. 


| Spokane, Wash. 


www.keytronic.com 


We give high marks to the Key Tron- 
| the option 
| of using 


ic keyboard for its consistent accu- 
racy and high reliability. And as an 
integrated keyboard and fingerprint 


| scanner, it doesn’t increase desktop 
| clutter. The 104-key keyboard offers 
| good tactile feedback and looks like 


any other, except for the addition of 


| asmall fingerprint scanner off to 


the side. 


Datawise MT Digit 


Hardware, fingerprint; 


| Uses BioLogon software 


| 





SCM Microsystems 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


© 


www.scmmicro.com 
(408) 370-4888 


| $130 


An accurate, mouse-size stand- 
alone fingerprint reader. 


Biometric Screensaver 


Hardware and software; 


| Multiple authentication 


Keyware Technologies 
Woburn, Mass. 

(781) 933-131] 
www.keyware.com 


| $395.95 
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| all three at once, two at a time or any 
| one of the three. You can also create a 


weighted security system that values 


one or two devices over the others. 


It requires a separate product to 


| control log-on (not tested), and the 


screen saver secures systems that 
users want to leave running while 
unattended. 

The package includes a small 
video camera that perches atop the 
monitor, a microphone and a finger- 
print scanner. Less costly packages 
are available for users who already 
own one or more of the devices. We 


| tested parallel port versions of the 


| 


| TouchPass 


camera and scanner. Keyware says 
USB versions are now available. 


| Hardware and software; fingerprint 


| With three authentication procedures 


(voice, facial recognition and finger- 
print), The package offered the high- 
est degree of noninvasive security of 
all the products we tested. In 

our trials, we couldn't gain 

access using all three 


| methods, but we did 


consistently 
achieve access 
with any two. 
You have 


NEC Technologies Inc. 
Arlington, Va. 
www.nectech.com/afis/pid 
(703) 247-8900 

Server: $1,000, unlimited users 
Client: $200, includes hardware 


Exclusively designed for use in an 
enterprise, TouchPass requires a 
Windows NT domain server. it won't 
operate in a stand-alone mode like 
the other devices. The NEC software 
integrates into Windows NT’s Secu- 
rity Access Manager and User Man- 
ager. It offers good centralized 
management and replicates authen- 
tication communication protocols to 
other domain controllers. 
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When designing an 
e-commerce site, make 
sure customers can see 
the stuff you're selling. 
By Mathew Schwartz 


TECHNOLOGY 


Donthide 
the Goods 


ONTENT MAY BE KING, but for retail sites, 
it doesn’t pay the bills. Online retail start- 
up Foofoo.com Inc. learned to surround 
its products with relevant content, rather 
than the other way around. Another 
thing the company learned as it redesigned its site: 
Build an architecture that makes it easy to change, 
because you'll always be reinventing yourself. 


Lesson 1: If You're Gonna Sell, Sell 

Arlington, Va.-based Foofoo.com launched its 
community site for “the fun and finer things in life” 
last July. The business proposition was 
simple: The site licenses content from 
high-end magazines such as GO, Van- 
ity Fair and Eile, then packages the 
content to do what the publications 
usually won't: use the stories to bla- 
tantly sell products. 

But consumers weren't buying the 
“content begets sales” shtick. They 
would click on section titles and read the stories but 
not click on the accompanying product links. Testing 
revealed that “people perceived our product links as 
ads,” rather than as a place to buy products, says 
Philip Hawken, Foofoo.com’s director of commerce 
and one of the site’s founders. The very content Foo- 
foo.com licensed was preventing it from making sales. 

To drive users to the products, Hawken inverted 
the overall approach. Instead of placing links to prod- 
ucts in a separate shopping area next to articles, he 
gave the products more prominent placement and 
surrounded them with links to relevant articles. The 
separate shopping area that so confused users was 


WEB SITE 
MAKEOVERS 


AN ONGOING SERIES 
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eliminated and shopping was integrated into the 
whole site. Links to the customer’s shopping cart and 
account information were added to the home page to 
reinforce the impression that, yes, this was a com- 
merce site. User testing also indicated that the 40 to 
50 products normally seen on a page were visually 
overwhelming and slowed download times to unac- 
ceptable levels. So Hawken allowed only six prod- 
ucts on any one page. 

Users responded. Product sales have risen from 
15% to 20% of overall revenue to 25% to 30%, which 
is closer to the 50% the Foofoo.com business plan 
calls for. So far, so good — product 
sales have already increased about 50% 
since the redesign. 

Another important change involved 
axing, renaming or consolidating 10 
lifestyle sections into four sections 
with more action-oriented titles such 
as Decorate and Entertain. In addition 
“We killed about 150 products, and are 
going through and replacing them with items that 
relate to the new sections better,” says Hawken. 


Lesson 2: Plan to Rebuild 


Serving up the right mix of content and products 
and figuring out how to package it all is a never- 
ending experiment. So Foofoo.com launched with a 
site architecture that could be changed constantly. 
The company opted for Microsoft Site Server, with 
all pages fed from a SQL Server database running on 
Windows NT. Templates pull content from the data- 
base and mix it with such things as background col- 
or, graphics and relevant articles. “Using templates 
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made the redesign a lot easier. This is a major re- 
design of the site, and we did a furious reshuffling 
of how the pages are designed,” says Hawken. 

Because the Microsoft Active Server Pages are 
dynamically served, changing the look of the site 
doesn’t affect the back-end systems. Also, every 
product is tied to a specific department identifica- 
tion number. Using the netAnalysis tool from Cam- 
bridge, Mass.-based netGenesis Corp., Foofoo.com 
tracks every query made on a product, so it can see 
not only how many times a product was viewed, but 
also how many units were sold. Because products 
have codes attached to them, site redesigns don’t 
make it harder to see historical sales information. 

Templates also make it easy to add new content. 
When a page is dynamically served, the database is 
referenced for the most relevant articles for the 
products mentioned on that page. So new articles 
have to only be added to the database, not designed 
into a new page. A range of custom Web adminis- 
tration tools makes managers responsible for main- 
taining their own sections. The higher the level of 
automation, says Hawken, the less redesign must be 
dealt with daily. “If history tells me anything, in four 
months we'll do it again,” says Hawken. “Until then, 
there are other things to focus on.” D 


Foofoo.com Inc. 


Location: 

2700 South Quincy St., 
Suite 320 

Arlington, Va. 22206 


Revenue model: Adver- 
tising and sponsorships 
account for 70% to 75% 
of revenue. Plan calls for 
product purchases to be 
50% of revenue as soon 
as possible. 


Web: www.foofoo.com 


BUSINESS DETAILS 
Company started: Janu- 
ary 1999; Web site launched 
July 1999, now on Version 3 


Customer demograph- 
ics: 55% male, 45% 
female; 50% single or 
married; median income: 


2 ; $100,000; average age: 33 
Original business plan: 


Build online community for 
“the fun and finer things in 

life,” using content to drive 
users to purchase high-end 
products 


TECHNOLOGY USED 
Order servicing and sta- 
tistics: OrderTrust Inc., an 
order-fulfillment outsourcing 
firm in Lowell, Mass. 


Head count: 13 on staff 
with three employees desig- 
nated for site redesign work; 
also uses many third-party 
firms; much development 
outsourced to Etensity in 
Vienna, Va. 


Inventory: Virtual, handled 
by about 70 partners 


Back-end systems: 
Microsoft Site Server, 
Active Server Pages, served 
from SQL Server database 


Funding to date: Tribecca 


Partners, an Arlington, Va.- 
based venture capital firm, 
and individuals 


Profitability: Estimates 
profitability within two years; 
no date set for initial public 
offering 


Revised approach: Site 
redesigned to focus more 
on products, not content 


Web server hosting: 
UUNet Technologies Inc. in 
Fairfax, Va. 


Web site monitoring 
software: NetAnalysis 
from netGenesis 


Link validation: Doctor 
HTML: www2.imagiware. 
com/RxHTML 
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Butfing Up a High-End Online Retailer 


Foofoo.com’s site logs showed that users were reading the content but not taking the bait and buying products 
mentioned in the articles. Problems in the earlier version (top) included vague section titles and an isolated 
shopping section. So in the current version (bottom), Foofoo integrated shopping throughout the site and 
gave vague section titles a more action-oriented spin — for example, “Concierge” became “Entertain.” 


Bl oof 00. Footoe com. The tun and finer things in lite  Micusoft intemet Explorer 


Favodter Tooke Help 


CONCIERGE 


Welcome back, 
Chris’ 


Lifestyles 
Man 

Woman 

Sport & Leisure 
Connoisseur 
Spaces 
Executive 


Cocktail Chat | Register 


Archived 
Articles 


7 


= 


Left-hand navigation wasn’t 
consistent throughout the site 
Sometimes users had to go back to 
the home page to get these naviga- 
tion options 
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Take the 
Foofoo Challenge! 
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— Reference to unknown 

brand required users to click 
to uncover the site’s purpose. 
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Pleas for registration 
offered no incentive 
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“ New tag line 
attempts to 

explain Foofoo 
a 
Valuable real estate: Products with a home page promotion get 
three times as many page views as other products - and they sell 
more than twice as much 


which drives revenue instead of 
content 


Increased exposure to products, 


L Redundancy is good 
Content sections now fur- 
ther define which products 
consumers can find in each 
section. 


| area was 

| separate 
from 

| content. 

| Users 

| didn't take 
the bait 


; Vague name for 
travel section. Like 
other 


ions. the title 


Section names were 
awkward: What did 
Connoisseur contain? 
Destinations, for 
instance, was simply 
renamed Travel in the 
rew version. Ten differ 
ent categories and 10 to 
15 promotions at any 
given time on the home 


> overwhelmed users 


Most “buckets” - 
places for 
users to 
go - were 
dramati- Affer 
Cally rede- 

fined, con aca >? 
solidated or elimi- 

nated, based on which 
products sold well and 
which category titles 

got users there 

Furthermore, static 

section titles were 

been replaced by 

action verbs, meant 

to drive users to action 
Introduction of ban- 

ner advertisements 

gives greater emphasis 

to sponsors, because 

they and partnerships 


still account for 70% 
to 75% of all revenue 
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‘Tools to store and manage 

data top IT managers’ spending 
plans this year, according to a 
Computerworld survey. 

By Cynthia Morgan 


NTERPRISE DATABASES and storage- 
area networks (SAN) are the two 
most crucial buying decisions facing 
information technology managers 
this year, according to an exclusive 
Computerworld survey. 

Other priorities this year, ranked 
in order according to the number of 
times they were cited by survey re- 


spondents, include replacing older desktop PCs, pro- 
viding high-speed Internet access for telecommuters, 


implementing security and managing Web content. 

Computerworld surveyed 223 IT managers who 
plan to acquire technology products this year and 
asked them to name the three most important pur- 
chasing decisions they'll make. 

Those surveyed support an average of 3,578 users 
at an average of 62 sites and have an average IT bud- 
get this year of $16.7 million. 

Enterprise database projects topped nearly every- 
one’s list. Respondents say they need database appli- 


cations that can scale dramatically, function as part 
of e-commerce sites with ease and support capabili- 
ties that may not have existed a decade ago. 

Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. (RG&E), for ex- 
ample, is considering upgrading its existing databas- 
es this year to better support a planned geographic 
information system (GIS), says Paul Ruganis, vice 
president of information services. 


People and Pipelines 

The Rochester, N-Y.-based utility 
will use GIS technology to help track 
personnel and equipment. “We have 
a substantial network of gas and electric pipe and 
wire facilities and a very mobile workforce,” says Ru- 
ganis. “Now that Y2k is behind us, we can concen- 
trate on finding better ways to allocate that work- 
force and manage data for customer support.” 

Ten years ago, an ice storm wreaked havoc with 
RG&E’s data systems. Finding no single commercial 
software package that could cope with its wide-rang- 
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ing demands, the utility built its own Sybase Inc. ap- 
plications that interface with a combination of IBM 
DB2, Saga Software Inc. and Microsoft Corp. SQL 
Server database applications. Now the company 
needs to trim down to one database platform that 
can scale to levels unheard of a decade ago. 

“This is a major, major undertaking that will take 
25 to 30 months and come in north of the $10 million 
level,” says Ruganis. 

Corporate data keeps growing and must be stored 
somewhere. So SAN purchasing decisions made the 
second spot on the list of IT spending trends. 

“As more companies try to enable their network 
infrastructure for e-commerce, they’re finding them 
selves with data management problems [and] load 
balancing issues, and they move into an area that is 
pretty unmanageable without something like a SAN,” 
says Jon Kronick, an IT manager at Purdue Pharma 
LP, a pharmaceuticals company in Norwalk, Conn. 


Scalability, Performance 


Purdue Pharma will be choosing SAN vendors and 
components within the next three months and will 
base its decisions on products’ scalability, perfor- 

mance and ability to support net- 
work-attached storage, Kronick says. 
Those factors are also important to 
Shahri Moin, manager of information 
systems and technology at IntraNet 
Inc., a Newton, Mass.-based company that builds 
electronic-payment systems. 

Moin’s group will start small with its SAN, a sys- 
tem from Sunnyvale, Calif.-based Network Appliance 
Inc. that will support 60GB at first and grow as its 
capabilities are proved. 

“Cost and reliability were very important consid- 
erations for us,” he says, “but even more important 


[1 Spending ‘Ire! 


Data is K 
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was Network Appliances’ multiplatform support.” 

IntraNet has taken a do-it-yourself approach to re- 
placing desktop PCs, the third-hottest item on IT 
shopping lists this year. Moin’s team assembles its 
own PCs using top-line motherboards and compo- 
nents, currently building 5S00-MHz systems based on 
chips from Sunnyvale-based Advanced Micro De- 
vices Inc. The PCs have 128MB of RAM, 10GB hard 
drives and 50-speed CD-ROMs. They cost about 
$500 apiece, not including the monitor. 

“Similar systems from Dell or IBM would cost us 
$1,000,” Moin says. “It takes us 15 minutes to put one 
together, and we’re able to control quality, reliability 
and maintenance that way.” 

Quality control and reliability were a common 
thread among survey participants. All of them said a 
vendor’s reputation for reliability was an important 
factor in choosing a system, as was the quality of 
support after the sale. 

Data management via the Internet tagging lan- 
guage XML may turn out to be the answer to “the 
biggest question I have this year: What is B-to-B?” 
says Jay Leader at Nypro Inc. “But then, of course, I 
have to ask the question, ‘What’s XML?’ And I don’t 
have the answer to that one — yet.” 

“Right now, we're creating personalized extranets 
for our customers to give them order information 
and share critical knowledge between engineers,” 
says Leader, the director of application development 
at the Clinton, Mass.-based manufacturer of injec- 
tion-molded plastic components. “We're being 
proactive, so we have the luxury of luring customers 
to our Web site to view information in our formats. 
But pretty soon, they’ll demand we come to their 
sites” or e-mail specific data in a specific format at a 
specific time, he adds. “XML gives us a way to do 
that relatively painlessly.” 


d 
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But Leader says his team faces a number of obsta- 
cles: “Let’s say we settle on a DTD [document type 
definition] for the plastics industry. Now we can talk 
to other people doing XML for plastics. But we sell 
to customers in health care and PC manufacturing; 
how do we integrate with their industry DTDs? That 
problem makes Unix standards look like a picnic.” 


Fast Remote Access 

Supporting telecommuters with high-speed Inter- 
net access such as cable modem or Digital Sub- 
scriber Line connections was the fourth most 
frequently mentioned item on the list of survey 
respondents’ purchasing priorities. 

Several managers say the scarcity of qualified pro- 
grammers, support technicians and network admin- 
istrators has been pushing all forms of telecommut- 
ing up the priority lists. 

Problems involved with connecting securely and 
cost-effectively with telecommuters, satellite offices 
and overseas facilities have boosted reliance on con- 
necting via the Internet through virtual private net- 
work (VPN) technology at Nypro, says Leader. 

“We’re trying to do a global VPN right now, and 
it’s not easy,” he says. “The U.S. is a layup; anyone 
can get connected here if they have enough money. 
But doing it effectively in Europe, China [or] South 
America, where the local providers aren’t that great 
— now that’s a different proposition.” And it’s one 
that will occupy Nypro for the greater part of a year. 

Purdue Pharma’s Kronick says he agrees that 
VPNs will be a hot topic. “VPNs, firewalls, PKI [pub- 
lic-key infrastructure] — anything security will be 
big, big, big, big for us this year,” he says. “With a se- 
cure VPN, for example, our employees in China don’t 
have to know much to set up a secure connection.” 


Security Is Another Priority 


Security is a chart-topper this year for Ruganis at 
RG&E. “We have home-baked network security that 
will be updated this year,” he says. “We’re trying to 
decide between building it internally, outsourcing it 
or using commercial packages. Commercial security 
can have problems because everyone knows it. But 
what if the guy who builds your homegrown security 
gets hit by a bus?” 

Kronick’s teams must cope with a mountain of fed- 
eral regulations that mandate strict security proce- 
dures. In response, they’re putting together a sophis- 
ticated PKI network that will safeguard a network of 
3,400 users at 25 sites worldwide, using a fingerprint- 
based authentication system and smart cards. 

Finishing up a Windows 2000 deployment is the 
one thing that won’t happen this year, Kronick says. 
Although his company fully intends to deploy the op- 
erating system early next year, right now it “just has 
too many bugs and too few people who are skilled 
enough in Windows 2000 to do the work,” he says. 
And despite Microsoft’s additions of Kerberos/PKI, 
smart cards and biometrics support to Windows 
2000, he says, “We’re having problems getting Win- 
dows 2000 to support our PKI system.” 

While it didn’t appear on Computerworld’s initial 
survey checklist, several respondents pointed out 
that localization of computer systems will become 
more important as the year progresses. 

“You really can’t demand that your overseas em- 
ployees and customers speak, read and write perfect 
English,” warns Leader. “The more we automate our 
systems, the more stuff we put on the Web, the more 
we'll have to supply it in local formats.” D 





Top IT Purchasing 
Decisions in 2000 


The top 10 buying decisions IT 


DECISION % WHO INCLUDED IN TOP THREE 


What do IT managers consider when 
investing in an enterprise database? 


bo} ted ie) % WHO INCLUDED IN TOP THREE 


What do IT managers look for 
when choosing a SAN? 


DECISION % WHO INCLUDED IN TOP THREE 


i 
it 


DECISION % WHO INCLUDED IN TOP THREE 


enemies anecenenetel 
Based on an exclusive Computerworld survey of 223 IT managers who ac- 
quire technology for their organizations. More than one response was allowed 
participants were asked to name their three most critical purchasing decisions 
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How to Find Devices 
Without Guesswork 


Visionael’s product promises to help locate 
and manage numerous network devices 


BY AMY HELEN JOHNSON 
l’S MONDAY: Do you know 
where your routers are? 

really 

the exact physical location 


of every 


Can you pinpoint 


device on your 
network? 

If you can’t, you might want 
to talk to Visionael Corp. The 
Palo Alto, Calif.-based compa- 
ny has a product that collects 
a network’s 


it’s 


information about 
hardware, how 
nected and what applications 
ire running where. It could be 
everything you need to plan 
and maintain your corporate 
connectivity infrastructure. 


intercon- 


Visionael’s eponymous pro- 
duct, Version 5.1, is 
aimed at the information tech- 
nology department's network 
designers and maintenance 
staff — the people who install 
and deploy the hardware, says 
CEO Marc Visionael 
takes traffic data from widely 
network management 
like those from Austin, 
Texas-based Tivoli Systems 
Inc. It combines that data with 
a library of device-specific in- 


now at 


Jones. 


used 


tools, 


formation 
view both the logical and phys- 
ical sides of network devices. 


so engineers can 


Getting a Picture of Assets 

In the end, says Jones, com- 
panies get a complete picture 
of their network assets, which 
allows them to maximize the 
use of existing devices and bet- 
ter plan additions to and reor- 
ganizations of the network. 

Visionael is appealing to IT 
shops that support large, com- 
plex networks, says John 
Morency, executive vice presi- 
dent of consulting at high-tech 
industry observer Sage Re- 
search Inc. in Natick, Mass. 
These IT departments are un- 
der pressure to produce a level 
of service quality that’s mea- 
surable and can be monitored. 
A product that can help boost 
network availability and per- 


formance is highly desirable, | 


says Morency. Visionael’s re- 
porting features and automa- 
tion address these key IT re- 


quirements. One benefit is that 
it rescues support personnel 
from routine monitoring, free- 
work more 
proactive tasks, he says. 

also cites Vision- 


ing them to on 
Morency 
ael’s scalability as a significant 


asset. “To provide this capabil- 


ity across tens of thousands of 
managed elements is not triv- | 


ial,” he explains. Plus, in order 
to be effective, the library of el- 


sionael’s 


outdated 


ements has to be extensive and 
include information on all the 
products and their features. Vi- 
library 
flag important issues. 

For example, 
one common network problem 
is when a device is running an 
software version. 
Discovering this — a relatively 
straightforward asset problem 
— can be difficult with a net- 


| work monitoring product. 


Jones cites the product’s col- 
laboration and project man- 


agement features as time 


| savers for network engineers. 


RESOURCE NEEDS CAN CLASH when large networks are 
managed from multiple locations, says Visionael CEO 
Marc Jones, left, with Vice President Richard Zambuni 


Visionael Corp. 


Location: 410 Cambridge Ave.. 
Palo Alto, Calf 94306 


Telephone: ( (650) 470- 6920 
Web: www wisionael com 


The technology: Network hard- 
ware asset management 


Why it’ s worth watching: 
Product helps with planning new 
networks and maximizing use of 
existing networks 


Company officer: Marc Jones, 
president and CEO 


Milestones: 

© 1997: Company founded 
January 2000: Acquired 
NetSuite Development Corp. 


Burn money: $21 million; 
investors include VantagePoint 
Venture Partners, GE Equity 
Capital Group, and Capital 





Sing 


Product: 
Visionael 5.1 


Customers: The Chase Manhat- 
tan Corp., Lehman Brothers Hold- 
ings Inc., Lucent Technologies 
Inc., AT&T Global Services, Con- 
vergent Communications Inc. 


Partners: Hewlett- Packard Co.. 
Cabletron Systems Inc., IBM, Ora- 
cle Corp., Cisco Systems, Remedy 
Corp., Sybase Inc 


Red flags for IT: 

¢ Risk-averse IT departments will 
want the reassurance of a brand- 
name partner to guarantee the 
longevity of this system. 

* If one of the large networking 
companies enters the market, 
Visionael could be crushed. 

¢ Outsourcing network functions 
could be more cost-effective and 
eliminate many headaches. 


There are often clashes for re- | 
sources, he says, especially in | 


| corporations with more than 


allows it to | 


Morency says, | 


; 5,000 employees that have net- | 
works that are managed from | 
multiple locations. Visionael’s 
database can keep track of who | 
is changing what device, so po- | 


| Tried and True 


tential conflicts don’t 
Updates are sent over the net- 
work so everyone is informed 


occur. 


about changes. 


Device Library Expands 
Visionael recently acquired 
Boston-based NetSuite Devel- 


opment Corp., a developer of 


and design 
Jones says this will 


network discovery 
software. 
expand Visionael’s device li- 
brary and give it improved log- 
ical design capabilities to com- 
plement its current facilities 
for physical design. 

Visionael Vice President 
Richard Zambuni says it’s part 


of a push to win the big-fish | 


| position by the time the mass 


| market 
| evolves. 


for these 
Although the playing 
field is fairly clear at the mo- 
ment, Jones says one potential 


| problem he worries about is 
| major players — such as cur- 


rent partners Cisco Systems | 
Inc. or IBM — deciding to en- | 


ter the game. 


| ous threat. 


| one of 


Morency agrees that those | 
| tember 1999 spin-off of Cabletron that's 


types of companies pose a seri- 
“At the end of the 
day, it’s really name recogni- 
managers over],” he says. 
That leaves the door 

¢ ‘ 
© open for a respected 
networking company 
to enter the 


name security also fac- 
tors into Visionael’s ability 
to penetrate the large enter- 


the company’s sweet 
Visionael’s 
agreements with established 
network equipment vendors 
will be a valuable selling point, 


spots. 


| enabling the company to offer 
| complete networking systems, 


he says. 


Morency says he sees anoth- 


| er threat to the company: busi- 


nesses deciding to outsource 


their network management. If | 
planning and | 


that happens, 


maintenance tasks will shift 


| outside the IT department to 
| application service providers 


and Internet service providers, 
shrinking the customer base. D 


Johnson is a Computerworld 
contributing writer in Seattle. 


products | 


partnering | 


| Visionael’s Strengths 
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the buzz 


STATE OF 
THE MARKET 


Fighting the 


One problem for Visionael is that IT de- 
partments like to stick with familiar 


| names for their mission-critical prod- 


ucts, says Sage Research's John 
Morency. This gives well-established 
network management vendors like 


| IBM's Tivoli division, Hewlett-Packard 


Co. and Cabletron Systems Inc. an ad- 


| vantage, even if their products’ features 


don't compare directly. And there are a 


| few other products that Visionael needs 
| to keep in mind, says Morency 


Netcool 

Micromuse Inc., San Francisco 

www. micromuse.com 
Micromuse’s Netcool product could one 
day compete with Visionael. Right now, 
its capabilities include monitoring net- 
work events and pinpointing trouble 
spots, with a focus on providing tools for 
maintaining network availability 


| Spectrum 


Aprisma Management Technologies, 
Durham, N.H 
www.aprisma.com 

Aprismais the new name for the Sep- 


devoted to selling the company's Spec- 


| trum line of software tools. The suite 
tion that’s going to win [IT | 
| butalso systems and applications. 


covers not only network management 


iView 


| Opticom nc., Andover, Mass 

market. | 

aj, = That desire for brand- 
S 


www.opticominc.com 


| TheiView suite covers service levels 


and availability and has modules for 


| capacity planning, asset tracking and 
| data analysis. Morency says he praises 
prises, which Jones targets as | 


iView for its asset management and 
autodetection capabilities. 


What Visionael has to sell is scalability 


| and knowledge management, Morency 
| notes. In terms of workflow, almost all 


the products are comparable. Also, 
there's alack of innovation and new 
products in this space; if Visionael can 
sellits products as a step toward the fu- 
ture, ithas an edge. One area where Vi- 
sionael is staking a claim is with what it 
Calls “new-wave service providers.” 
These are companies that offer IP ser- 
vices that use burgeoning technologies 
like digital subscriber line and long- 
distance fiber. They need to grow their 
networks aggressively and are more 
open to newcomers like Visionael. Win- 
dows NT support is a key capability. 

- Amy Helen Johnson 
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The problem is, 
your timings off. 


Bad timing can t € to the workings of an T In today’s global e-business 
marketplace, time is money. Accurate, synchronized time for all your network components is essential 
for integrity and security. The answer? TymServe™, the proven, system-independent solution for accurate 


global time synchronization. Without it, you're simply out of time. 


@ Plug and play. Rack-mountable units install while your server is up and running - unlike others. 
@ Redundant es. Use GPS (Global Positioning System), IRIG (Inter-Range Instrumentation 
Group) time code or dial-up for time sources. 
@ Low t. Improved synchronization and unsurpassed reliability 
leave you free to focus on other issues. 


» pat 
@ Secure source. NTP (Network Time Protocol) traffic stays inside © Da um 


the firewall - unlike other time solutions. eBusiness Solutions 
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‘BV Web View automatically puts your data base on the Intemet 
‘or corporate intranet. HTML pages are dynamically created and 

‘updated, freeing up your valuable web developer's time. Allows 

your users to point-and-click to follow relationships between your 
data. 


Logon to WWW. DVJ.COM? for FREE demo 
Call 978-458-4107 for FREE consultation 


SLASH YOUR TRANSMISSION CosTs By 90%! 


PKZIP MVS 2.51 Pro 


The some algorithmic technology that made PKZIP DOS 
famous now drives enterprise networks onboard OS/390 
CMOS processors 

With PKZIP MultiPlatform from ASi, you can compress and 
transfer data across 11 platforms from MVS to Windows 

In today’s harsh open systems climate, it's much more than 
just something nice to have 

Start your FREE EVALUATION today. 


888-278-2203 ext. 200 
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3) Cuber—U.8, Inc. 
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Providers of custom software development, system integration, 
analysis and Y2K compliance for the PC, mid-range and large scale 
systems markets. 


Four reasons to choose Cyber-US for your custom software develop- 
ment and programming needs 


- Expertise in a wide range of programming languages, operation 
systems and platforms 


- Experience in a variety of industry segments and application fields 
such as transportation, banking, real estate, communications, geol- 
ogy, geographic information systems, and decision support 


- High quality consulting services 
- Very competitive rates 
Call today for your FREE consultation. We will be happy to respond 


with our suggestions on how we might help your company with its 
Information Technology and programming needs 


Cyber-U.S., Inc. 
703-299-0804 
www.cyber-us.com 


‘Amazingly fficient” 


“Ingenious idea. 

You guys are amazingly 
efficient! Thanks for 

all you provide.” 
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CHOPELAS & ASSOCIATES 


We know how valuable your time is. That’s why we’ve 
made it easier than ever to keep up to speed on the latest and 
greatest IT offerings. 
Check out ePack at www.computerworld.com/epack 
Not currently receiving ePack? 
Register at http://epack.computerworld.com 
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| http://www. artificial-life.com Artificial Life, Inc. (NASDAQ: ALIF) develops, mar- 


| kets, and supports intelligent software robots for the Internet. The company offers 


| uniquely conversational bot-based products for customer service, consultative sell- 


| ing, Web site navigation, automated e-mail response, and financial portfolio man- 
| agement. To find out more, lease v visit our Web site or call 1-877-405- 1500 
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| http: /www.netfish.com Netfish Technologies is a leading provider of site and si solutions for 
e-business. We enable enterprises to seamlessly automate business processes with their cus- 
| tomers and suppliers by directly transacting over the Internet. This results in tremendous cost 


savings, reduction in cycle time, elimination of errors and vastly improved customer satisfaction 
| Our core product suite consits of the XML Data Interchange (XDI™) Suite. a set of products 
based on secure, Internet-based technologies and built upon the industry-standard Extensible 

| Markup Language (XML). — 
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| http: //www.fireclick.com Fireclick drives e e-commerce success by ypeddin 
Internet server software that speeds Web access for consumers. Fireclick elimi- 
nates the frustration of the “world wide wait,” resulting in more productive user 
sessions. By increasing the propensity to view more pages, absorb more ads, and 
burchase more products, Fireclick helps drive e-commerce revenue 
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http://www.envive.com Envive Corporation is an e-Business performance management 
service provider removing hardware, software, time and training obstacles to predicting 
verifying and improving your Website... and you only pay for what you use. With Envive’s 
Web-based portal, there is no building of a testing environment and very little training to 
get your entire team up and running. You are empowered to predict the performance of 
your Internet application, verify ongoing performance and determine how to improve 
future performance 
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| http:/www.computerworld.com/epack We understand how valuable your time 


is. So, we've made it easier than ever to get the information you need on IT 


| products and services. Check out ePack, your permission-based emailed 


bs 


resource. To register to receive ePack each month via email, logon to 
http://epack.computerworld.com. 


http: /www. tantau.c com TANTAU's Ss Wireless internet Platform enables companies 
| to build, deploy and integrate applications for the wireless and wired Web. Cust- 

| Omers include companies, like banks, brokerages and retailers, that must transact 
| real business, in which money changes hands, anytime, anywhere. The product 

| is architected at its core to offer mission critical scale, availability, transaction 

| integrity and security. 





Road 
kage 


TECHNOLOGY: 


Companies are going after 
remote and mobile computing 


with a vengeance, creating lots 
of opportunities for IT pros with 
the right skills. By Jill Vitiello 


| —and at other companies, too. 


| ing experts agree that the trend | 


| users will adopt smart phones | 


WHEN THE PRUDENTIAL Insur- | 
ance Company of America au- 
thorized a pilot project to equip | 
500 agents with IBM Think- 
Pads and technical training, a 
sample group of agents within | 
the pilot doubled its sales. 
Newark, NJ.-based Pruden- | 
tial then initiated one of the na- 
tion’s largest rollouts of mobile 
and remote computing. Called | 
LaunchPad, the effort involved | 
providing all 12,000 agents, 
field management and support | 
staff with customized laptops, 
instructor-led and computer- 
based training, technical sup- 
port and a new infrastructure to 
undergird the mobile system 
LaunchPad has changed the | 
way Prudential agents conduct | 


| business, despite some early 
| skepticism that the laptops | 


would become just expensive 
paperweights. “All arguments 
{against mobility] have dropped, | 
and now everyone is asking for 
more mobility,” says Chris Lud- 


| wig, vice president of field 
technology at Prudential. 


Now, being ready for the 


road is all the rage at Prudential | 


Mobile and remote comput- | 


is taking off in interesting di- | 


| rections. According to Stam- 
| ford, Conn.-based Gartner 


Group Inc., 40% of mobile 


| by 2004. 


| Protocol will accelerate the 
| adoption of wireless Internet | 
| access, creating a mobile- | 
| commerce revolution, accord- 
| ing to Synchrologic Inc., a de- | 
| veloper of Internet-based mo- | 
| bile computing software in Al- 
pharetta, Ga. 

computing has prompted un- | 
| expected career growth for 
| many information technology 


professionals. 


| Expanding Skill Sets 


| systems at Prudential. 


| — wireless phones enhanced 
| with personal digital assistant 


and Web browsing features — 


The Wireless Application 


This explosion of mobile | 





As agents became more 
technical, their questions to | 
the help desk became more | 
complex, says Roy Schwartz, | 
vice president of information | 


To meet the demand, Pru- 
dential trained its help desk | 


| professionals in security, appli- | 
cations and Internet functions. 
| The company also promoted | 


the help desk director to vice | 
president, commensurate with | 
the expanded responsibilities. 
Because of the widespread | 
corporate usage of mobile and | 
remote computing, IT profes- 
sionals who implement and | 
support it are often thrust into 


nities for additional training. 
At PricewaterhouseCoopers, | 





Colin D. Jones, a global pro- | 


gram manager based in the 


| U.K., is leading an internation- 
| al team of 20 IT professionals 
to create a virtual private net- | 


work (VPN) for the firm. 

Team members are “systems 
integrations people with good 
diagnostic abilities and knowl- 


edge of networking, firewalls | 


and databases, plus the obvi- 
ous soft skills of teamwork and 
problem-solving,” says Jones. 
The team has rolled out the 
VPN to the U.S., where approx- 
imately 25,000 consultants 
rely on remote access, logging 


| 1 million hours of connection 
| time in January alone. 


“The IT pros who work on 
the VPN are very visible 
throughout the firm, and 
they’ve earned great street 
credibility,” says Jones. 

“Wireless is a hot field for 


digital and analog engineers 


who understand microelec- 


tronics, radio, multithreading | 


and multiplexing,” says Rich- 


| ard Wonder, president of 


Richard Wonder and Associ- 
ates Inc., a technical recruiting 
firm in New York. 


He estimates that those with | 


engineering credentials and 


five years of experience can | 
| earn $100,000 or more working 


for the “bicoastal wireless de- 


velopment companies.” D 
| the limelight and gain opportu- | —— = 
| Vitiello is a freelance writer in 


East Brunswick, N.J. 


Technologists can’t get 
hung up on being elegant. It 
would be nice to have the perfect 
technical solution, but most 
often, we have to be creative in 
solving the problem through a 
combination of technologies. 


CHRIS LUDWIG, 
VICE PRESIDENT, FIELD TECHNOLOGY, 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
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Driving 
Your Career 


“The IT skill sets that make a mo- 
bile computing solution rollout suc- 
cessful include process and project | 
manage- | 
ment, inven- 

tory man- 

agement 

and control, 

the ability to 

deal with 

hardware 

and soft- 

ware vendors, networking and in- 
frastructure expertise, technical 
support capability, multimedia and 
distance learning.” 

- Barbara Koster, C10, Individual 
Financial Services, Operations and 
Systems, Prudential 


“Anybody who wants to move into 

the remote and mobile computing 

market must become familiar with 

international standards, especially 
as they af- 
fect security 
and authen- 
tication 
processes. 
Every firm 
wants to en- 
sure against 
hacking.” 

- Colin D. Jones, a global program 

manager, PricewaterhouseCoopers | 


“You can’t take your eye off the fact 
that a mobile and remote strategy 
has to be about delivering business 
benefits - improving customer 
service, 

strengthen- 

ing relation- 

ships, in- 

creasing 

sales [and] 

making the 

company 

more effi- 

cient.” 

- Roy Schwartz, vice president of 
information systems, Prudential 


“Like every other technical revolu- 
tion, wireless is creating a whole 
new class 
of occupa- 
tions. Devel- | 
oping coun- 
tries prefer 
wireless 
technology. 
Phone sys- 
tems, com- 
puters, television, cable and the In- 
ternet are all blending together - 
soon everything will be mobile.” 
- Richard Wonder, president, 
Richard Wonder and Associates 








—— 


Work for yourself, 
not by yourself. 


SkillsVillage.com 


Being an independent IT contractor doesn’t mean that you 
have to work without resources and support. 


SkillsVillage.com offers independent IT contractors an online eMarketplace 
to match your skills with the best available IT projects. We also offer a full 


suite of tools and other resources to help you run your business. 


SkillsVillage.com is your personal online advocate, 
so you never have to work by yourself. 


Come join the village. 


www.skillsvillage.com 
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You live in a big city and 
work on a small network. 
How about switching 


that around? 


For High Tech Jobs go to www.dice.com 


& dicecom 


igh tech jobs online 


NASDAQ: EWBX CQ) AN EARTHWEB SERVICE 


careermag.co 
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EE 


low risk IT. careers with 


yield REWARDS 


Grow your portfolio of experience with a 

great career investment. At Western Asset, a 

$65 billion, leading global fixed income invest 

ment management company, our entrepreneurial spirit 

sets us apart from the competition and drives oui 

professionals to greater success. We have ambitious 

plans for growth in the next few years, and we're look 

ing for talented individuals to share the rewards that 
come with helping us get there 


SENIOR PROGRAMMERS & 
PROGRAMMERS 


Using your vast knowledge and 
state-of-the-art technology, you will 


IT CAREERS 





optimize the efficiency of our business | 


operations by designing, testing, coding 

and implementing new/modified systems 

and programs. The candidates 

will also debug, diagnose and resolve com 

plex issues related to client/server based 

architecture. Requires strategic thinking 

with 3-5+ years of system development 

experience and a thorough knowledge of 

Visual Basic, Sybase, Object-Oriented Modeling, and 

client/server environments. Excellent analytical, plan 

ning and communication skills are essential, as is the 

ability to thrive as a member of a global team. A back 
ground in financial investments preferred 


selected 


We reward our team with an exceptional compensation 
and benefits package. Please send your resume to: 
Western Asset, Attn: H. Oliver, 117 E. Colorado Blvd., Suite 
600, Pasadena, CA 91105-1986. FAX: (626) 844-9431. 
Email: holiver@westernasset.com. Also, visit our web 
page @ westernasset.com. EOE. 


@. 


Software Engineers 


Iris Associates, the creator of Lotus Notes, Lotus 
Domino and Lotus Domino Designer, seeks to fill a num- 
ber of Software Engineering positions at various levels 
of responsibility at our location in Westford, MA 


Not a bad trade-off when you consider you'll 
be working on one of the country’s largest 


privately owned computer networks. It also 


STERN ASSI 











happens to be one of Computerworld’s 
“100 Best Places to Work” and ranked #14 


Add to 


on the Fortune 500 company list 
that an easy-going lifestyle, a family-friendly 


benefits pac kage, a diverse workplac e and All positions require a BS degree (or equivalent) in 
Computer Science or other relevant field, together with 


you'll kick yourself for not having made at least 4 to 7+ years’ relevant experience 

Senior Software Engineer (QuickPlace Internals) 
¢ (XML/SSL Java and C++) 
Principal Software Engineer (Notes Client Editor) 
¢ (HTML and Int'l char. processing/bi-directional) 


the switch years ago processors in 


Contact State Farm Human Resources 
Project Manager (Domino Web Engine) 

¢ (Multiplatform, HTML, DHTML, Javascript) 
Competitive benefits and starting salaries from $48,700- 
$102,600, commensurate with the position’s specific 
responsibilities, accompany this exciting high-tech 
environment growth opportunity. 


at jobopps.corpsouth@statefarm.com 
for information about current positions 


Or visit our website at Please mail or fax your resume, indicating Reference 


Code “IMSP,” to: lris Associates, Attn: Christine Chupka, 


Human Resources, Five Technology Park 
A s 


Drive, Westford, MA 01886; Fax: 978/392- 
Ne er Wi is 


STATE FARM 
statefarm.com 


6060. Email: christine_chupka@iris.com 
Visit: www.iris.com. 
subsidiary of Lotus/IBM, is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMER 
Progress Lighting, a manufacturer of residential lighting, is looking for a Computer Pro: 
grammer 
1) analyze man warehousing, order entry, in 
OLAP/data sing, de ining, purchasing, and financing requirements using 
structured r 4 lop prograrr ns using MS SQL, ORACLE 
SQL, HTML, C, C++, 4GL Language, MFC, Unix Sheil Scripting and ORACLE PL/SQL 
2) design, code ebug and document programs for these applications 
3) install, enhanc document new syster 
4) devise de 4 logic in both pseudo coding and flow charts 
In to guide operating personnel during production runs 
w and rewrite programs to increase operating efficiency or adapt pro- 
gram to new re 
7) train workers to 
8) write maintenanc 


at our Spai 


programs 
stem level utility programs for Unix environment (AIX6000) 
Electrical Engineering; 4 years in computer programming} 


e-lite companies 
e-merging companies Eine Pr weak). TVia Dookie pave $440idieruahy Gerd 
ceil uLer-V moe aetel= bab (ts os Pr 


Myrna Walker, 
101 Cor 


—— 


PEC M CLC yy mit 


ress Lighting 

luman Resources Manager 
rate Drive, Suite L 

0. Box 5704 

Spartanburg, SC 29304-5704 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


It’s Fast. It’s Huge. 
It Crosses Worlds & Dimensions. 


careers.c 
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Iris Associates, a j 


Cool Jobs. Hot Content. IT careers 
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Tannen 


| “My specialty is EDI. | wanted a more man- 

|  agerial role and more money. | announced my 

| availability on dice so people coming to me 
would already know my qualifications. It was 
incredibly easy. You'll get calls very quickly. | 
had over a dozen in the first two days - and 
more interviews lined up than | knew what to — 
do with. I’m very happy in my new job. In 
SPM Meee ea fa Meee (mete) 


and go after even bigger money.” 





Gary B. Dallas, TX 





| DouBLED My Pay IN 
Less THAN A WEEK. 


ad 
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‘ ad 





dice.com 
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SERS GROUP-AMERICAS 


International Oracle Users Group - Americas presents 
1OUG-A Live! 2000 

Conference: May 7 - 11 ¢ Exhibition: May 8 - 10 
Anaheim Convention Center ¢ Anaheim, California 
Education. Ansiwwers 
Content That Makes a Difference 
If your company is using Oracle products, then attending 
IOUG-A Live! 2000 will give you a distinct advantage. 
Attendees will be able to: 


* keep their companies on the leading edge 
of e-business 


* maximize the performance of Oracle8i 
* optimize Oracle on Linux 


* seamlessly integrate the Oracle database with 
popular ERP solutions 


This is just the beginning, there are more than 360 tech- 
nical session in nine focus areas, all designed to help 
companies realize the full potential of Oracle’s products. 


See www.ioug.org/live2000 for session abstracts and 
registration. Or contact the IOUG-A at +1.800.441.4684, 


or email iouga@ioug.org. 
li ; 3 - | 
— =e 


© Were the 10UG-A Comes Alive! 





© 1999, Invernational Oracke Users Group - Americas The Intcrnational Orade Users Group- 
Americas 1s an organization of users of Oracle products and services and is independent of Oracle 
Corporarion All other trademarks mentioned herein are the property af cheit respective owners. 


www.ioug.org/live2000 


WE VALUE: Caring, Respectful Relationships 


The making of electricity is the #1 industrial cause of air 
pollution. Our mission is to change the way power is made 
and used. We are an EEO ISO a LTR with an innovative P. 


Are you tired of the same old relationship and thinking of breaking up? 


We are ISO energetic, environmentally passionate, techies hungry for opportunities to 
flex their skills with a company who's mission is to save the planet. Fun, laughter, nature 
walks and environmental passion promised. Must enjoy web technologies, problem solving 
and occasional social gatherings 


Interested in joining a winning team? 

Check out our opportunities at www.greenmountain.com/about_greenmtn 

Please submit your resume to us at bestjobs@greenmountain.com and refer to the 

IT Careers in the subject of your e-mail. Please submit the document in PC compatible 
Word or text 


“A journey of a thousand miles begins with a single step.” 


Discover the eesti] ha ee 


Enterasys Networks is the place where the innovative flexibility of a 


new startup meets the global resources and experience of an S&P 500 


Enterasys—a Cabletron Systems company—is the only 


] ‘ larly 
r irly 


of total network solu Is singulz focused 


ers. We are 


| Opportur 


on enterprisc¢ 


talented engineers and are proud 


Product/Phone Support Engineer 
Senior Router/WAN/Firewall Engineers 
Systems Engineer 

Systems Engineer/Federal Pre-Sales 
Software Engineers 

Hardware Engineers/ASIC Designers 


Visit www.cabletron.com/careers for more information 


ivailable positions 


ENTERASYS 


for our clients. Ranked on the Inc. 50¢ 


market companies deploy ebusiness 


value 
yn Developers within our Emerging 


for Web Applicat 


a BS degree, willingness to travel, and demonstrated 


welcome to apply 


¢ Client/Server development with 2 years’ experience in C++, Java or VB 
¢ Strong working knowledge of relational databases 

¢ Strong interpersonal skills 

¢ “Big 5" or equivalent consulting experience a plus 


¢ Web System Administrators/ Web Security experts are also needed 


We offer competitive compensation packages, stock options, as well as professional 


development for our employees. 


CLARKSTON 
POTOMAC 


interested, please email, fax or mail your resume to 
27713 


recruiting @clarkstonpotomac.com 


If you're 
Recruiting Director, 2605 Meridian Parkway, Suite 100, Durham, NC 
FAX: 919-484-4450, Email 


www.clarkstonpotomac.com 


CONSULTING PARTNERS 


Retained Search For A 
Management Consulting -Co. 
Direct Entry Partners. Live 
Anywhere in UT 


Computer Technology 
Consultants 


NEED TO HIRE. 


Opportunities are available 





Management or IT Consulting 


Experience With A _ Large 
bere Me Um Ma celts 
Confidentiality Is Assured. 
TT Mele a Mal 
Email: alliedsrch@aol.com 
eee BE Pa tM Re 
Se Me om sl eee RLS) 
Francisco, CA 94147, Attn: Don 
May, Managing © Director. 
Questions (If Any): Tel: 1-415- 
Ya Ea Tal 


(Reference: ISO professional, EEO = equal opportunity employer, LTR = long term relationship) 


at Gi. 


gree nmountain.com 


n search of , P = 


Mark Your Calendar for The 9th Annual 


Computerworid Technical Recruiting & Retention Conference « May 21-24, 2000 


For More Informationcall1-800-488-9204 


Computerworld + InfoWorld * Network World * March 27, 2000 


for consultants nationwide 
in the following areas: SAP, 
Oracle, Peoplesoft, elec- 
tronic commerce & object 
oriented technologies 


Apply to Ref# 621, 
C. Arevalo, Ernst & Young, 
125 Chubb Ave., Lyndhurst, 
NJ 07071 


@ careers.com 


Pay mee 





Let’s face it. In this labor market, the search for the most talented employees is a quest - most companies are seeking 


the same people. It’s the IT professional’s market — if you have the skills, passion and drive being sought. 


So there you sit with three or four tremendous job offers. You'll look at them for what they have to offer you — in 
terms of the cool work you'll do, the kinds of projects and customers, and the types of people with whom you'll be 


spending your time. Here’s a look at just some of the companies we've found who are focusing on these attributes, who 


are aggressively hiring, and what their information technology leaders think the future will bring. 


AMAZOW.COW 


Being among the leading companies for the 

next millennium is a simple equation for 

Rick Dalzell, Amazon.com's CIO. “I'd sum it 

up as our ability to offer an exciting chal- 

lenge, to operate in an entirely new space ks 

and most importantly one that is extremely “=a 0. Amazon co 
customer-focused and values really smart people.” . 


n ClO Magazine's 


Cabletron Systems 


Among the top-selling points for any 

company is its ability to offer opportunity. 
Cabletron Systems’ recent reorganization 

creating four independent operating com- 

panies has definitely opened the door to still more 
opportunities. Creating new opportunities is one of the basic factors 
employees look for when determining their career moves, something 
reflected in Cabletron’s ranking in Computerworld’s 1999 100 
Best Places to work in IT. The new operating companies include: 


rly ee oF ny 


atu) 
Tees eee 





Cabot Corp. 


Attracting the most talented, smartest people 

is tough in this market, but it can be even 

tougher for organizations whose primary mis- 

sion isn't information technology. Cabot Corp. . 

was named one of Computerworld’s 199_ he Ber = rea Bee 
100 Best Places to Work in IT, despite the fact 

that the company is a specialty chemicals manufacturer with annual 
sales of more than $1.6 billion. “We sell into more than 100 countries 
and have a physical presence in about 40,” explains Craig Bickel, vice 
president and CIO. 


it technology. Thi 
t into a larger Dusiness ro 


nships with our customers 


CDW 


Autonomy is a key to being among the 

best IT employers, says James Shanks, 

ClO at CDW, one of the companies list- 

ed in Computerworld’s 1999 100 

Best Places to Work in IT. “We leverage "“"SUGea ClO. cow 
traditional technology, telecommunications 

and e-commerce in our work as an IT organization 
supporting a computer retailing business.” 





Consolidated Stoves, Inc. 


Consolidated Stores is another example of the 

non-traditional business as major IT player and 

employer, as evidenced through its listing on 

Computerworld’s 1999 100 Best Places to 

Work in IT. Consolidated’s close-out business, in 

simplest terms, benefits from the errors of oth- 

ers — buying overstock and liquidation items 

ranging from appliances to food — and then 

selling them through a network of 1,250 stores Ps Be 
that stretches coast to coast. 


And while that description is fairly base, the IT infrastructure supporting the operat 

Big Lots, Odd Lots and McFrugal’s Pic-N-Save is highly complex.” We are a growth 

and as a department we tend to do things to support growth,” says Steve Bromet 

ClO.” We treat people as individuals, as we would want to be treated, and our turnover is 


extremely low 


Bromet says the IT pr yects range from estabiisr ing a uniform syster 

op a data warehousing component that helps the business establish how r 
tem is on hand, and where it is located 

ic item, not just the department says Bromet. “This system has < 


cation of merchandise and to know what's selling well and where it’s selling 


During the coming year, Bromet says the IT group will also focus on understanding and defining 
a technology strategy for business-to-business and business-to-consumer systerr 
we have already developed and this new strategy, we'll know what merchandise 


n making selections and assure that our purchases make business sense 


One of the mainstays of Consolidated Stores’ attractiveness as an IT employer is its focus or 


re-skilling employees. “We have built a department that's oriented to solving busines yblems, 
nd we believe that the technology piece then can take care of itself through training and re op ses . : 
en ee Fee a Pat Zilvitis, ClO for The Gillette Co., believes 
killing,” Bromet says. “We need people who can analyze a situation and successfully resolve B " . 3 . 
st interests of the business. The result may mean that you will be working with a new . fea that companies that will lead in the future 
gy and new leaming. Thats one of the reasons peopre choose to stay her #4 are those that know they “can't take, make 
or deliver” without information technology. 
“Information technology's role has grown 
from that of a passive support function to a 


E- Tvade Group, Inc. | capability that is tightly woven throughout 


ST kniemee tne business,” he says. 


E-TRADE exemplifies the basics of the new ri erananat 
technology economy, and that ability is twork ranges from t 
noted by CIO Magazine in naming it one 
of the IT Leaders for the Next Millennium, 
August 15, 1999. When asked where the cor- 
porate headquarters is located, Jeff Ledger, 
head of product development as a business 
unit ClO, laughs, “We have no true corporate 
Meee memes ees ae 


CeCe RT Ste eae Saco office. We're highly decentralized. . 


Even without the stereotypical headquarter 
bounds over the past year and today 


deeper Within each cate gory of Tinancial service, we War 





Schwab Financtal Services 


Much of the innovation of the online world has occurred in the fi- 
nancial services sector, and there is no financial organization with a 
more extensive strategy than Schwab Financial Services. This is one 
of the primary reasons Schwab was listed in 1999 as one of the 100 
Best Places to Work in IT by COMPUTERWORLD. Fred Matteson, 
executive vice president of technical 

services, explains it this way: Schwab is 

interested in the convergence of customer 

needs through a variety of media. 


aco Ur Lecce Ss Catia 
president of technical services, 
Schwab Financial Services 


Staples, Inc. 

Staples is best known as the warehouse- 

priced shopping center of office supplies, 

attracting small and home-based busi- 

nesses as surely as it attracts major cor- 

porate accounts. The company uses 

technology to attract and keep cus- 

tomers and to provide a one-stop solu- 

tion and great shopping experience for 

its customers. Its aggressive approach has won acco- 

lades from ClO Magazine’s Leaders for the Next Millennium, 
August 15, 1999 and Computerworld’s 1999 100 Best Places 
to Work in IT. 


“Our leadership can be boiled down to three critical focal points," says Brian Light, Staples executive 
vice president and CIO. "We have done a very good job of listening to associations and identifying 
what is important to them to make this a great place to work. We've worked hard to be the employ- 
er of choice in New England and that's only possible by focusing on what people need every day. “ 


This respect for employees is about more than just being nice. “Because we listen to our associ- 
ates, we've been able to maintain a very fast-paced environment where the technology is dy- 

namic. We've implemented leading edge and high impact initiatives. And finally, we've worked 
hard at being a well managed team that works on great things and does them well," Light says 


He notes that when he joined Staples, one reason was the high profile role IT plays in the busi- 
ness. “The idea is that we use technology to slash the cost and hassle of running the 
business. We're working with the business to do great things — and we have a real sense 


of accomplishment." 


The challenges continue, too. Currently Staples is integrating its multiple customer channels (re- 
tail stores, catalog business, contract stationer, and e-commerce). “One of the most exciting ef- 
forts we'll be furthering in 2000 is leveraging technology across the channels to better serve the 
customer. Rather than implementing new technologies or programs country by country, we'll im- 
plement for Staples’ world geography and multiple channels,” Light explains 


Light believes that because of the role IT plays in enabling business, more IT professionals will be 
better positioned to work outside of information technology. “Many of our !T associates have 
gained a super understanding of the business — and the combination of technical and business 
skills make them rare contributors who will fill increasingly impactful roles," he says 


The e-business revolution is still in its early stages, Light points out. “It's a big opportunity — not 
just in how we sell our products and services, but how we run our own business every day. | think 
we'll only see the pace of change increase. The way we address that is by simplifying where possi- 
ble," he says. "If you look at our business, we're getting out of the design and build IT mentality 
and into designing and integrating in the Internet space. Web browser based products are coming 
out so quickly — we have to be able to couple and decouple them very quickly versus customizing 
everything. We want to reduce modifications so we can upgrade easily. Simplicity is key.” 


Organizationally, Light believes the IT group needs to be better at introducing new capabilities to 
broader group — all associates at all stores, for instance, instead of limited groups. "IT organizations 
used to develop systems for a small, dedicated user community. Today, we're delivering technology 
to be used by potentially our entire workforce — or directly by our customers! Usability is critical. If 
we simplify, even by just a few seconds, a technology based process — you multiply that by 50,000 
associates and it adds up to real money, increased use and less frustration," he explains 


As a fast-growing company, Staples wants to preserve the energy and passion for its business 
“We don't worry so much about traditional evaluation criteria,“ Light says. “The resume and 
skills listed aren't as important as behavior. Tell me about a time you had to solve a problem 
quickly —- what did you do? Tell me about a time you worked on a team and you disagreed with 
the team leader — what happened? “And we're interested in people who understand and work 
closely with the user community — what are the benefits of what you create for them? Can you 
talk about the benefits in business terms instead of in technology terms?" 
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Oracle Database 3 eprops RR: 


Administrator 


Oracle database; r 
knowledge with 
Oracle operating the 
practice; minimum 2 y« 


UNIX shell programm 


For nearly 20 years, Syntel employees across 
North America, Europe, and Asia have helped build 
advanced information technology systems for leading 
Fortune 500 companies and government organizations 
to improve their efficiency and competitiveness. Today, 
States Syntel professionals are building rewarding careers by 
to Bernie Childe providing solutions in e-business, CRM, Web Design, 
ka Job Service, 55( Data Warehousing and LAN/WAN services 
16th Street. PO Box 
Lincoln, NE 68509 Come discover why Forbes magazine placed Syntel 
» Job Order NE0264503 second on its list of “The 200 Best Small Companies 
This advertisement is paid for by in America” and Business Week ranked us #11 on 


the employer its list of Hot Growth Companies. yo 
Due to our rapid growth. we have immediate, full-time —— « 


Programmer/Analyst opportunities for both entry-level and experienced 
Software Engineers, Consultants, Programmers, 
Programmer/Analysts, Project Leaders, Project 
Managers, Supervisors, Database Administrators 
Computer Personnel Managers and Computer 


Operations Managers with any of the following skills We understand that hiring the best people 


Mainframe means treating them the best. 


7 prod ntg 2 ae a 7 * e-Business ¢ Internet Development * Data Warehouse * ERP »* Business Analyst 


: * Visual Basic * Visual Interdev * Active X * ASP * JAVA * HTML » COM/DCOM 
oF IDMS or SAS 
oe . * Oracle * SQL Server * MS NT * Exchange ° IIS * Cisco * UNIX * Clarify 
Mid Range * C/C++/Pro *C * Architecture & Integration * Quality Assurance « Lucent * CRM 


* U6000 * AS/400, RPG/400. 
Synon or COBOL Send your resumé to: 


DBA Bs BEST Best Buy Co., Inc. Attn: HR-IS/ADINFOW 
pee Oe BUY 7075 Flying Cloud Drive 
Client/Server Eden Prairie, MN 55344 


® Informix, C or UNIX © UNIX, C, C++, Visual : on, one 
* Oracle Developer or C++, CORBA, OOD or Met bet be TurnOntheFun E-mail: Opportunities@BestBuy.com 
Designer 2000 OOPS 
e JAVA, HTML, Active X or © LAN/WAN, Novell or 
Web Commerce WinNT SOFTWARE ENGINEERS 
T: ] 7 a * SAP/R3, ABAP/4 or * Sybase, Access or IT PROJECT ENGINEERS 
alent 1S FICO or MM & SD Goviestiuitder _SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 


the fuel of | | <r sprtocine'’s, — °0CSeverorvaus | | ets. tu ce Enter a whole new wor 
the new | Tools asic ca 1 Script : 

| © UNIX Syste * Baan SCS/EE or MS en a 
economy. |_|” Adminigtater IEF wna of opportunity. 
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New SEC Rules Knock 
Data Mining Highflier 


BY JULEKHA DASH 


HREE MONTHS after their | 


release, the SEC’s new ac- 
counting guidelines have 


taken their toll on the share | 


price of at least one new 
economy company. 

Data mining firm MicroStrategy 
Inc. [Nasdaq:MSTR] in Vienna, Va., 
saw its stock price plunge 62% on 
March 20, from $226 to $86.75 
per share. The drop came after 
MicroStrategy’s CEO lowered 
the firm’s revenue statements 


Securities 
(SEC) 


to comply with the new 
and Exchange Commission 
guidelines. 

The announcement prompted sever- 
al class-action lawsuits on behalf of 
investors. 

The change reflects the firm’s shift in 
the way it accounts for revenue from 
service contracts — recording them 


INDUSTRY 
ALMANAC 


for 1998 and 1999, in an effort. “> 


during the period of the contract rather 
than up front. 

The company is expected to report a 
loss of $34 million to $40.3 million for 
last year, rather than a profit of $12.6 
million. For 1998, the company’s report- 
ed revenue could dip from $106 million 
to between $96 million and $101 million. 

MicroStrategy “is fundamentally still 
the same company, but will [the news] 
hamper its ability to get new 
customers and execute? That’s 
the $64,000 question,” said 
Steve Abrahamson, an analyst 
at the Prudential Volpe Tech- 
nology Group in San Francisco. 

Other companies — and their audi- 
tors — may learn from MicroStrategy 
to be more conservative in how they ac- 
count for multiyear contracts that in- 
clude both software licenses and ser- 
vices, said Abrahamson. MicroStrategy 
uses the accounting services of New 
York-based PricewaterhouseCoopers. 

The SEC’s guidelines — which state 
that companies must have actually 
delivered a product or service before 
claiming revenue — really just rein- 
force existing accounting principles. 
But the SEC issued them after a review 
revealed that some new economy firms 
weren't following these guidelines. 

Jon Moody, an analyst at BB&T 
Capital Markets in Richmond, Va., said 
he’s confident of MicroStrategy’s long- 
term outlook. The company simply 
“restated revenues based on timing,” 
he said. “It doesn’t affect the overall 
money coming into the company.” 

Apparently investors felt some re- 
newed confidence in the firm as well. 
After sliding further last Tuesday, the 
stock edged up 16 points on Wednesday, 
closing at about $88 per share. D 








WEEK IN STOCKS 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS UARRIEKS UP 1.19 


SEMICONDUCTORS, CHIPS & EQUIPMENT UP 7.9% 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS OFF -2.19 


INTERNET OFF -0.19 


STORAGE & PERIPHERALS UP 4.2% 


KEY: (H) = New annual high reached in 

(L) = New annual low reach 
Copyright CNET Investor, Boulde 
(www.news.com/investor) This inf 
based on sources believed to be 
though extensive efforts are made to assure its 
accuracy, no guarantees can be made. CNET 
Investor and Computerworld assume no liability 
for inaccuracies. For information on CNET's 
customized financial research services, call 
(303) 938-1877. 
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| has been impressed with how 


| easy the network is to manage. 


3Com 


ey, and now the equipment is 
obsolete,” said Wilson. 

The upgrade path for Core- 
Builder users will be to a 
switch called BlackDiamond 
from Extreme Networks Inc., 
also in Santa Clara. 

“!'m not familiar with Ex- 
treme,” Wilson said. 

More perplexed than upset 
was systems administrator 
Scott Ivers at pet food compa- 
ny Royal Canin USA in St. 
Louis. Ivers set up a network 
using 2Com’s SuperStack II 
Ethernet switches and said he 


Changes at 3Com | 


3Com will exit the large enter- } | 
prise market and sell net 
working equipment to small 
and midsize businesses and 
consumers. 


CoreBuilder LAN switches - 
Production ends June 30. Core- 
Builder will transition to Extreme Net- 
works. A 70% discount on Black- 
Diamond switches will be offered to 
existing CoreBuilder customers. 


PathBuilder and NetBuilder 
switches and routers - Production 
ends June 30 


Analog modem business - To be 
transferred to Natsteel Electronics 
Ltd. (NEL) and Accton Technology 
Corp. alliance by May 30 


Continued from page 1 


Supply Chains 


inventory management system 
to a big group of external users. 

Scott Smith, manager of | 
Ace’s inventory department, 
also wants to tread carefully to 
make sure the first participants | 
don’t find collaboration a 
waste of time and money. 

“I have a sense of responsi- | 
bility [to the manufacturers] 
because I’m kind of pitching 
them on this idea,” he said at a | 
supply-chain conference orga- | 
nized by IBM last week. 

Ace’s example illustrates the 
cautious steps most users are | 


| over?” Ivers asked. “ 
| heard of Extreme.” 


; | Management 
|| the CoreBuilder 9000 would 
| | be ported to Extreme’s Black- 


| high-end 
i | network switch, said that rep- 
| resentatives 


He said his next move would 


| have been to install a Core- 


Builder switch. 
“Does this mean Cisco takes 
I've never 


Brian Dahill, a network sup- 
port analyst at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital and Regional Trauma 
Center in Duluth, Minn., said 
he wasn’t thrilled about the 
deal either but had heard from 


| an Extreme representative who 


would be visiting the St. Luke’s 
site this week. “I really hate to 
think about changing,” he said. 

3Com Senior Vice President 
Edgar Masri said he under- 
stands that users are con- 
cerned. But he noted that 
CoreBuilder products have 
two or three years of useful life 
before their users will need to 


NEWS 


and that he didn’t anticipate 
any major problems going for- 
ward. 

Nigel Oakley, 3Com’s vice 


president of marketing, said | 


the firm would now focus its 
efforts small to midsize 
business networks and home 
networks 


on 


and advance its 
voice-over-IP telephone busi- 
ness, which enables users to 
send voice conversations over 
data lines. Like 3Com’s spin-off 
of Palm Inc., the restructuring 
will allow the company to fo- 


cus on markets where it sees 
the best growth, said Oakley. 
3Com has been “largely un- 
successful” in competing with 
Cisco Systems Inc., Nortel Net- 
works Corp. and even Cable 
tron Systems Inc. in the LAN 
switching market, said Esmer- 
alda Silva, an analyst at Inter- 
national Data Corp. in Fram- 
ingham, Mass. Last year, she 
said, 3Com had a 4% revenue 
share of the chassis/modular 
business local-area 


for net- 


working, while Cisco’s share 


105 


was 63%. But 3Com has held its 
own in the fixed-port LAN sec 
tor, with a 25% revenue share, 
she said. 

Giga Information Group Inc. 
analyst Stan Schatt in Cam 
bridge, Mass., also said 3Com’s 
acknowl- 
edgment that CoreBuilder was 
never able to crack into Cisco's 
market. 

‘The jury is still out on this,” 


restructuring is 


an 


Schatt said. “It’s an extremely 
major reorganization. One day 
later, 3Com is very different.” D 


Auto Dealers Link Up 
‘To Launch Web Site 


move to the next generation of 


| | switches. “They’re certainly not 
|| obsolete,” 
|| Masri said, 3Com will continue 

| to support discontinued prod- 
|| ucts for up to five years. 


he said. Moreover, 


Masri also said the network 
capabilities 


Diamond line. 

Not all users were con- 
cerned. Ram Prabhu, corpo- 
rate telecommunications man 


ager at Millipore Corp. in Bed- 


ford, Mass., which uses 3Com’s 
CoreBuilder 9000 


from 3Com and 
Extreme had contacted him 


taking toward Web-based col- 
laboration between 
companies on key 
tasks such as demand forecast- 
ing and production planning. 
Supply-chain collaboration 
was a hot topic at the confer- 
ence. And for good reason: Pi- 
oneering companies expect to 
reap substantial business ben- 


different 


Partnership targets 


| 19,500 NADA dealers 


of | 


business | 


efits by using the Internet to | 


| better automate their supply- 


chain activities. 


Marcia Meyer, president of | 


Petsmart Inc.’s product sourc- 
ing unit, said the Phoenix- 


based pet supply retailer has 


used Web-based collaboration 
with manufacturers to increase 
the number of items it sells by 


40%, without expanding its | 


BY DEWAYNE LEHMAN 
HE REVVING UP of 
yet 


partnership pro- 

mises to stiffen the 
competition for online car sell- 
ers. But analysts 
about how much mileage the 
dealers involved will get. 

The National Automobile 
Dealers Association (NADA) 
has partnered with Seattle- 
based Cobalt Group Inc. to 
launch NADAdealers.com. The 


buying staff. More than half the 
overseas trips that buyers used 
to take have been eliminated, 
Meyer said. And new products 
are being developed faster be- 
cause specifications and de- 
signs can be exchanged via the 
Web, she added. 

But several other users said 
they still have technology or 
business issues to work out be- 
fore they can take full advan- 
tage of collaboration. 

For example, Lockheed Mar- 
tin Co.’s missile division last 
year launched a collaboration 


project with five key suppliers | 


on one of its missile programs. 
Randy Burch, a product devel- 
opment manager at the Dallas- 
based unit, said the company 


another auto- | 
mobile-related Web | 


disagree | 


site will provide a search capa- 
bility to enable users to locate 
particular models and dealers 
by location and will list dealer 
invoice prices, the companies 
said. Prices will be negotiated 
directly with each dealer. 
Cobalt Group, which spe- 
cializes in building and hosting 
automotive-related Web sites, 
will jump-start the new ven- 
ture by bringing its 6,000 deal- 
er clients and their 500,000 
new vehicles to the site when it 
launches in May, said Mike 
Morrissey, a spokesman for 
NADA in McLean, Va. The 
goal is to get most of the asso- 
| ciation’s 19,500 dealers to sign 
on. There are 22,000 new-car 


hopes to reduce manufactur- 
ing cycle times by up to 15%. 
But for now, missile designs 
and production plans have to 
be extracted from Lockheed 
| Martin’s systems and convert- 
| ed into separate 
| documents. Direct Web-based 
collaboration won't be possi- 
ble until the SAP AG supply- 
chain software used by the 
missile unit gets upgraded lat 
er this year, Burch said. 
Lockheed Martin is waiting 
| for that to happen before it 
| starts implementing collabora- 
tive approaches across all the 
missile division’s product 
groups, he added. 
The Quaker Oats Co. has 
made improving its supply- 


electronic 


dealers in the nation, he said 
Dealers who use Cobalt ser- 
vices will be included on the 
site for free; those who don’t 
can join for $150 per month, 
said Cobalt 
Amy Anderson. 
A nigh level of dealer partic- 
ipation on the site would make 
NADAdealers.com  competi- 
tive with other online car-sell- 


spokeswoman 


ing sites, said analyst Kevin 
Prouty at AMR Research Inc. 
in Boston. 

“NADA's stamp of approval 
on what Cobalt is doing adds a 
lot of credibility,” he said. “It’s 
going to depend on how well 
NADA works with Cobalt” in 
signing up dealers. D 


chain management a top cor- 
porate priority since 1993, said 
Karen Alber, director of busi- 
ness solutions at the Chicago- 
based food manufacturer. 

But she added that Quaker 
Oats is only now starting to 
look at replacing its old busi- 
ness systems with more inte- 
grated enterprise resource 
planning applications that 
should make supply-chain data 
easier to find for end users. 

The company wants to tap 
technology to do more syn- 
chronized planning with retail- 
ers as well as its suppliers, Al- 
bers said. “But we have to get 
our own internal information 
in order before we could head 
down that road,” she added. D 
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Making the grade 


T’S ANOTHER FAILING REPORT CARD for IT. Last week, The 

Boston Consulting Group released a study that says, in effect, 

we’re butchering our enterprise projects. You know the ones: 

ERP and customer relationship management, supply chains 

and e-commerce. Two-thirds of our big projects were pegged 
as unsuccessful overall. That’s despite the fact that more than 40% 
finished on time and on budget and that 60% of the executives who 
signed off on the projects said they were worth the cost. 


But when the projects were scored for value 
creation, cost-effectiveness, financial impact 
and business goals, only 33% were deemed 
successes. 

Actually, there’s plenty of good news in this 
study. A few years ago, surveys said that only 
16% of software projects — that’s one in six — 
were completed on time and on budget. Today, 
we're up to 41%. That’s a huge improvement. 

And a few years ago, a third of 
all big software projects were 
canceled outright. That kind of 
failure used to be routine. Today, 
an ERP project that completely 
crashes and burns creates head- 
lines and Jawsuits. That kind of 
failure is no longer accepted. 
We've come a long way. 

But you know we're going 
to get kicked around for these 
new numbers. Never mind that 
the rules have been changed 
and that the bar has been raised. 
Never mind why those projects 
didn’t “succeed.” IT will get 
stomped on for not delivering 
the goods. 

So why not? What’s missing? 
The management gurus at Bos- 
ton Consulting think we need 
better up-front analysis, clearer 
strategic vision and tighter proj- 
ect management. Yeah, we’ve all 
heard that before. 

But maybe it’s simpler than 
that. Maybe what’s missing from 
our enterprise projects is the rest 
of the enterprise. 

Look, these days our organizations don’t just 
need to support business functions with tech- 
nology. That’s what we used to deliver. We can 
spec out a business function. We can turn it 
into code. We know how to do that. 

But today, our organizations need to run the 
whole business on technology — and run it 
faster and better and let everyone work at a 
higher level and kick everything up a gear. 

That’s not like any application we’ve ever 


How can we 
keep from 
failing at our 
enterprise 
projects? 


delivered before. That’s technology as a busi- 
ness platform. 

Great idea, huh? Of course, we don’t have the 
products to deliver that kind of platform. Or the 
technical expertise. Or, most important, the in- 
depth knowledge of the whole business and the 
connections with users and the clout in the ex- 
ecutive suite — all things we'd need in order to 
create an IT business platform. 

We can hammer on vendors 
for the products. Maybe we can 
rent the technical expertise from 
consultants. But even when 
those are available to transform 
the business — that’s what these 
enterprise projects are supposed 
to do, right? — we’ve got to have 
the rest of the business on the 
project, too. 

And that’s a tough sell, inside 
and outside the IT shop. The 
businesspeople think it’s our job. 
They don’t want to be bothered. 
And lots of IT people don’t want 
users anywhere near what we do. 

But we can’t do it without 
them. We’ve got to have their 
people for testing and feedback. 
And their meeting time to ham- 
mer out the shape of new busi- 
ness processes. And their knowl- 
edge of what works in the busi- 
ness and what doesn’t, what’s 
fine and what needs fixing. And 
their commitment and determi- 
nation to get it right. 

So, yeah, let’s make sure we’ve 
got good analysis and strategic 
vision and project management. That’s a start. 
But then let’s make sure we’ve got the rest 
of the enterprise hip-deep in our enterprise 
projects, too. 

That’s the only way we can keep from failing 
again. D 


Hayes, Computerworld’s staff columnist, has cov- 
ered IT for more than 20 years. His e-mail address 
is frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 





THAT BIG-THREE automaker 
B-to-B alliance in February made 
some waves, Sharky hears. One 
ERP vendor was two weeks 
away from unveiling automotive- 
specific features for its flagship 
product when the announcement 
hit the streets, reports a pilot fish. 
Now those new features are on 
hold, and all the customers and 
prospects who were counting on 
them “are left out to dry at the 
moment,” says the fish. But don’t 
feel safe if you don’t make car 
parts - what happened to them 
could happen to you, too. 


BIG CORPORATEWIDE data 
warehouse project. The team 
decides on Oracle Designer 6.0 
for the data modeling and data- 
base design. Wait, grumbles the 
newly formed corporate archi- 
tecture team, Oracie Designer 
isn’t on our list of approved 
tools. But the architecture cops 
finally relent after the data ware- 
house guys file for an exception 
and point out that no database 
design tools of any kind are on 
the list - and the architecture 
guys have no immediate plans 
to evaluate any. 
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WHILE LAYING OFF half the 
workers in a manufacturing divi- 
sion, the corporate controller 
gets a brainstorm: eliminate the 
IT shop and move all of its func- 
tions to a sister plant. Sister 
plant's IT group protests: “You're 
mainframe, we're midrange - 
nothing will work!” Controller 
pink-slips everyone but an oper- 
ator and a data entry clerk. Total 
savings: not much, because 
most of the staff has to be 
brought back as consultants, 
says a pilot fish. And the con- 
troller? “Canned the next year 
for some equally enlightened 
decision,” the fish says. 


A consultant pilot fish at one 

big software vendor that added a 
consulting arm last year wants 
me to send his Shark shirt to the 
boss. “We have not had a single 
contract approved from legal in 
nine months, and our entire of- 
fice is on the bench!” he com- 
plains. Hey, if Mr. Wang wants 

a shirt, he'll have to feed the 
Shark a little something himself: 
sharky@computerworld.com. 
And see blood in the water daily 
at computerworld.com/sharky. 


The 5th Wave 


“I tell you, tt looks 1 


Sthwave.com 


ike Danny, it somds 
like Danny, but it's NOT Danny!' I think 
the MAC has created an alias of Danny! 
You can see it In his eyes - little wrist 
Watch icons!" 
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m It takes powerful 


s Software 


to expand from 
f One store to | 
*20 million \ 


customers a day. ' 
That’s the software 


IBM makes. 
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WebSphere™ Commerce Suite is designed for the life of your site. From 
startup in as fast as 60 days to the customer relationship management 


tools used by Web sites of 40 of the top 100 retailers. For a free e-commerce Roadmap, visit 
www.ibm.com/software/soul/getroadmap 





www.kingston.com/tomorrow 


THE BEST WAY TO KEEP UP WITH 
TOMORROW’S TECHNOLOGIES IS TO STAY 
YEARS AHEAD OF THEM. 
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